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Benny's  furlough  meant  more  to  his  dad 
than  anyone  knew 


Sanctuary  in  the  Grove 


by  Herbert  Witten 


P  BEN  WHITMER  finished  plow- 
-^  ing  the  patch  of  corn  above  the 
house  and  led  the  mule  from  the 
field.  He  saw  the  mailman  go  by  just 
as  he  came  around  the  corner  of  the 
paling  fence.  Then  he  saw  Ella 
dance  a  jig  and  wave  the  yellow  en- 
velope. 

"Eben,"  she  cried,  "oh,  Eb,  it's 
a  telegram  from  Benny,  he's  coming 
home  on  furlough,  he'll  be  here  to- 
morrow." 


It  seemed  like  it  had  been  years 
since  he  saw  Ella  so  happy.  Without 
a  word  he  led  the  mule  under  the 
big  elm  growing  between  the  road 
and  house,  and  very  carefully  tied  it 
to  the  picket  fence. 

He  squatted  down  with  his  back 
to  the  elm  tree,  his  sweat-stained 
shirt  plastered  to  his  back.  He  took 
out  his  bandana  and  mopped  his 
brow,  them  removed  his  battered  hat 
and  fanned  slowly. 
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He  knew  Benny  would  come  home 
before  going  overseas.  He  had  a 
feeling  all  along. 

"Did  you  hear  me,  Eb?"  Ella  de- 
manded,  "Benny's   coming  home/' 

"I'm  proud,"  he  answered,  staring 
fixedly  at  the  little  timber-filled  hol- 
low running  off  in  front  of  the  house. 
"I'm  sure  proud  he's  coming  home." 

"Well,  why  are  you  sitting  there 
like  a  rock?"  she  cried  angrily.  "I  tell 
you  our  boy,  Benny,  is  coming  home, 
and  you  hardly  bat  an  eye.  You're 
proud  you  say." 

"I'm  sorry,  Ella,  I  was  thinkin'." 

"You  don't  care  whether  he  comes 
or  not.  You  don't  care  anything  about 
him.  Nothing  ever  stirs  you,  it  never 
did.  You  are  as  cold  as  stone." 

"Why  do  you  start  raving  like  that 
every  time  Benny's  name  is  men- 
tioned? There's  no  need  to  get  all 
worked  up  like  that." 

"Worked  up  you  say.  I  love  my 
boy.  I  worry  about  him  whether  you 
do  or  not." 

"I  know  how  you  feel,  Ella.  After 
losing  Russ  at  Normandy  that  should 
have  been  enough.  Benny  having  to 
go  to  Korea,  that  seems  to  be  too 
much,  but  we'll  have  to  face  it." 

"I'll  not  face  it.  One  boy  was 
enough  to  give.  I  can't  stand  no 
more.  It  broke  my  heart  when  they 
took  Russ.  Now  it's  Benny.  He's  all  I 
have  left.  He's  my  little  boy." 

"He's  my  boy  too,  Ella." 

"Well,  why  don't  you  act  like  it? 
Why  do  you  stalk  about  the  place,  as 
though  you  were  at  peace  with  the 
world?"  she  cried.  "And  look  at  that 
timber,"  she  pointed  toward  the  hol- 
low, "you  were  offered  a  big  price 
for  that  timber.  It  would  have  paid 
off  the  mortgage  on  the  farm.  But 
no,  you  wouldn't  sell  it.  You  are  go- 
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ing  to  take  the  money  Benny  sends 
home,  the  allotment." 

Eben  looked  at  her,  a  hurt  feel- 
ing seeping  through  him. 

"Why  do  you  keep  saying  such 
cruel  things,  Ella?  Why  do  you  keep 
tormentin'  me  with  such  spiteful 
talk?  You  act  as  though  I  had  taken 
him  away  from  you.  You'd  think  I 
was  to  blame  for  the  war." 

"You  didn't  care  for  him  going 
away.  You  wanted  him  to  go." 

"Ella!" 

"If  you  did  care,  why  didn't  you 
keep  him  here?  You  could  very  easily 
have  gotten  him  deferred  to  farm.  Or 
he  could  have  entered  college." 

"I  mentioned  it  to  him,  but  he 
wanted  it  this  way." 

"You  mentioned  it.  You're  his 
father,  aren't  you?  When  you  wanted 
him  to  do  something  for  you,  you 
didn't  mention  it  did  you?  You  told 
him." 

"He  wouldn't  have  listened.  He 
didn't  want  to  shirk  his  duty.  He 
didn't  want  to  stay  here  with  all  the 
other  fellows  his  age  answerin'  the 
call.  I  couldn't  shield  him  and  keep 
him  here." 

"Then  you  did  want  him  to  go." 

"If  he  wanted  it  that  way,  yes,  I 
reckon  I  wanted  him  to  go.  I  re- 
member in  1917  when  I  went  into 
the  Army.  Nothing  could  have 
stopped  me.  The  call  was  too  strong, 
my  pride  too  great." 

"Pride!  What's  pride  when  men 
are  dying?  My  boy  Russ  died.  Now 
you  want  my  little  boy  Benny  to  die. 
You  know  what  war  is,  why  didn't 
you  keep  him  here,  why?" 

"You  don't  understand,  Ella,"  he 
said  softly.  "There's  some  things  you 
just  don't  understand." 

"I  understand  war,  with  its  suffer- 


ing  and  dying.  I  understand  the  love 
for  my  boy." 

"So  do  I,  Ella,"  Eben  whispered, 
his  head  bowed. 

THE  NEXT  DAY  THEY  MET  THE  UP- 
river  train.  Benny,  tall  and  hand- 
some, stepped  of!  the  train.  To  Eben 
he  had  been  a  little  boy  when  he 
left.  Now  he  was  a  strong,  proud 
man.  To  Ella,  he  was  still  a  little  boy. 
She  fussed  over  him  like  a  mother 
hen.  Shyly,  Benny  tolerated  it,  then 
when  convenient  turned  to  his  dad. 

Eben  took  his  hand  and  was 
startled  to  find  a  strength  in  the  slim 
fingers  that  matched  his  own. 

"Welcome  home,   son." 

"Been  working  hard,  Dad?" 

"Just  what  I  could  get  by  with," 
he  said  with  a  faint  laugh. 

"Work!"  EUa  sniffed.  "That's  all 
he  does." 

"You  drive,"  Eben  told  Benny, 
ignoring  her. 

As  they  drove  toward  home,  Ella 
kept  up  a  steady  stream  of  senseless 
talk.  The  men  spoke  soberly  to  each 
other  when  they  could. 

"Your  crops  look  good,"  Benny 
said  as  they  passed  the  fields. 

"They're  fair,"  Eben  acknowl- 
edged. 

"Crops.  Talk  about  yourself,  son. 
I  live  with  crops  and  silence  all  the 
time.  Your  dad  does  nothing  but  eat, 
sleep,  and  work." 

And  you  don't  do  anything  but 
prattle  and  criticize  me,  Eben  wanted 
to  say,  but  he  held  his  tongue.  He 
didn't  want  to  make  Benny  feel  bad. 
She  would  probably  tell  him  anyway. 

After  they  had  eaten  their  noon 
meal  and  sat  out  under  the  big  elm 
for  a  while,  Eben  said,  "I  got  a  late 
roastin'  ear  patch  up  in  the  hollow. 
Think  I'll  go  and  hoe  a  little  in  it." 


"I'll  go  with  you,  Dad,"  Benny 
started  to  get  up. 

"You  will  not,"  his  mother  cried. 
"Let  him  go,  if  he  wants,  but  you're 
staying  with  me." 

Benny  glanced  at  her,  a  strange 
expression  on  his  face,  but  he  said 
no  more. 

Later  in  the  afternoon,  Eben  saw 
Benny  striding  up  the  hollow, 
dressed  in  his  faded  overalls  and 
work  shirt,  with  a  hoe  across  his 
shoulder.  A  warm,  happy  feeling 
came  over  Eben.  How  many  times 
had  he  seen  Benny  like  this?  When 
Benny  drew  near,  Eben  bent  over 
his  hoeing.  He  wondered  how  he  got 
away  from  his  mother. 

"Fine  looking  patch  of  corn,  you 
got  here,   Dad." 

"Ain't  bad." 

Benny  started  hoeing.  When  they 
hoed  to  the  end  of  the  row,  Eben 
said,  "Let's  shade  a  spell,  son." 

"Suits  me." 

Eben  sat  down  with  his  back  to  a 
tree.  Benny  stretched  out  flat  on  his 
back  in  the  leaves.  Just  like  he  al- 
ways did,  thought  Eben. 

"How'd  you  get  away  from  your 
mother,  son?" 

"She  went  out  in  the  garden  to 
pick  beans."  Benny  raised  up  on 
one  elbow.  "Is  Mom  well,  Dad?" 

"She  worries  a  sight." 

"About  me?" 

Eben  nodded. 

"No  need  to  worry  about  me.  I'll 
be  all  right." 

"Reckon  she  can't  help  it.  Seems 
like  she  just  goes  all  to  pieces  when 
your  name's  mentioned." 

Benny  stared  silently  up  through 
the  trees. 

"I  shouldn't  tell  you  that,  Benny. 
It'll  just  worry  you." 

"That's  all  right,  Dad.  I  could  see 
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Mom  wasn't  herself.  I  guess  she 
keeps  thinking  of  what  happened  to 
Russ." 

"I  figured  you'd  go  over  in  the 
woodland  and  kill  yourself  a  squir- 
rel," Eben  said,  abruptly  changing 
the  subject. 

"Well,"  Benny  drawled,  "I  had  a 
notion,  if  you  wasn't  too  pushed  with 
your  work,  me  and  you'd  get  up 
early  in  the  morning  and  take  a 
hunt." 

"Well  now,  we'll  just  do  that." 

AGAINST  THE  HEATED  PROTEST  OF 
Ella,  they  headed  for  the  woods 
at  daybreak  the  next  morning.  It  was 
just  like  old  times.  This  was  Benny's 
woods.  Hundreds  of  times  they 
hunted  here  together.  Many  times 
Benny  had  gone  alone,  and  Eben 
had  watched  for  him  to  come  strid- 
ing from  the  woods,  his  gun  slung 
across    his    tired    shoulders. 

As  they  entered  the  woods,  they 
paused  to  stare  at  the  strange  mound, 
detached  from  the  main  woods.  It 
was  smooth  as  a  table  top,  with  a 
half  dozen  giant  oaks,  a  hickory,  and 
small  bushes  growing  around  the 
edges.  Huge,  twisted  roots  protruded 
from  the  earth  on  one  end,  a  tiny 
creek  trickled  along  the  base.  It  was 
a  cool,   secluded  spot. 

Here's  where  Benny  had  played 
so  many  long  hours  when  he  was  a 
small  boy.  Many  of  the  playthings 
still  lay  amid  the  roots  and  in  an 
old  hollow  log.  A  sad  expression 
came  over  Benny's  face  as  he  stared 
at  the  grove,  then  he  turned  sharply 
and  hurried  on  up  the  hollow  and 
into  the  deep  woods. 

Benny  moved  slowly  among  the 
huge  trees.  He  would  stop  and  gaze 
up  through  the  heavy  branches,  for 
long  periods.  When  a  squirrel  glided 
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along  a  knobby  limb,  he  made  no 
move  to  raise  his  gun. 

It  went  like  that  all  morning. 
Benny  had  a  chance  for  a  half  dozen 
perfect  shots,  but  he  made  no  move 
whatever  to  take  advantage  of  them. 
Then  Eben  realized  why.  He  just 
couldn't  stand  to  kill  the  harmless 
creatures.  No  doubt  it  reminded  him 
of  innocent  people  dying  in  the  war. 

About  noon  they  left  the  woods 
without  a  single  squirrel. 

The  days  of  Benny's  furlough 
sped  by.  Soon  came  the  day  he  had 
to  head  back  to  camp.  Ella  fixed  all 
of  his  favorite  foods  for  the  last  meal. 
Eben  and  Benny  pretended  to  be 
lighthearted. 

"We'll  go  in  a  little  early,"  Eben 
said.  "I'll  make  the  payment  on  the 
mortgage  while  I'm  there." 

"How  can  you  think  of  business 
at  a  time  like  this?"  Ella  blasted. 

"It's  all  right,  Mom,"  Benny  said. 
"I  might  see  some  of  my  old  friends 
while  we're  waiting." 

"I  can  wait  until  tomorrow,"  Eben 
said,  staring  intently  at  his  plate. 

"Do  it  today,  Dad,  save  you  a  trip 
to  town  tomorrow." 

In  the  afternoon  they  drove  to 
town.  Ella  was  uncommonly  quiet, 
her  face  drawn  and  pale. 

Eben  parked  the  truck,  got  out 
and  started  toward  the  bank.  In 
front  he  paused,  then  suddenly 
turned  and  went  into  Bick  Logan's 
office.  Later  they  went  to  the  railroad 
station. 

Sadly,  they  watched  Benny  board 
the  train,  and  wave  bravely  from  his 
window.  The  train  crawled  away, 
slowly  gathering  speed.  Then  it  sped 
around  a  bend,  and  Benny  was  gone. 

In  silence  they  drove  back  to  the 
farm.  Eben  parked  the  old  truck  un- 
der the  elm.  With  a  sob,  Ella  got 


out  and  staggered  to  the  house. 
Eben  sat  staring  at  the  mound  and 
grove  of  trees  in  the  edge  of  the 
woods.  Then  he  got  out  and  walked 
slowly  toward  it,  his  shoulders 
stooped,  his  step  heavy. 

He  sat  down  on  a  twisted  root, 
Benny's  mouldering  playthings  at 
his  feet.  For  a  long  time  he  sat  there, 
staring  and  thinking.  After  a  time  he 
took  out  a  bank  book  and  held  it  in 
his  hands.  Benny  or  Eben  Whitmer 
wTere  the  names  at  the  top.  Deposits 
had  been  made  over  a  period  of 
months.  The  balance  was  in  the  total 
column;  no  withdrawals. 

EBEN  JUMPED  WITH  A  START  WHEN 
a  shadow  fell  across  his  legs.  He 
looked  up  into  the  tear-stained  face 
of  EUa. 

"What  are  you  doin',  Eb?"  she 
asked  in  a  low,  hushed  voice. 

"Just  tlrinkin'." 

She  sat  down  beside  him  and  took 
the  book  from  his  hands. 

"Why,  Eb,  this  is  Benny's.  I  don't 
understand." 

"You  don't  understand  a  lot  of 
things." 

"Please  Eb.  I — I,  don't  speak  so 
harsh  to  me.  I'm  so  alone,  so  scared." 

He  touched  her  hand  gently. 

"I  didn't  tell  you  before,  Ella,  but 
listen  to  me.  I  didn't  sell  the  timber 
because  I  had  a  feeling  Benny  would 
be  home  to  see  us  before  he  went 
overseas.  I  couldn't  stand  to  see  it  all 
cut  down,  I  wanted  Benny  to  hunt 
in  the  woods,  just  like  he  used  to  do. 
It  just  wouldn't  be  the  same,  if  he 
didn't.  I — I  felt  like  I  might  be  rob- 
bing him  of  somethin'."  His  voice 
broke,  then  he  went  on,  "And  this 
grove,  Ella,  I  couldn't  destroy  it.  I 
couldn't  destroy  Benny's  grove,  his 
sanctuary,  this  place  he  loves  so  well. 


This  place  I  love,  that  brings  me  so 
much  comfort  and  peace." 

"That  is  why  you  leave  the  house 
and  come  here  every  evening,"  she 
said,  awe  in  her  tiny  voice. 

"Yes,  it's  my  sanctuary  now.  It's 
my  part  of  Benny." 

"But  the  bank  book,  if  you  didn't 
use  Benny's  money,  how  did  you 
pay  the  mortgage?" 

"I  borrowed  it  from  Bick  Logan." 

"But  why  didn't  you  tell  me  this, 
Eb,  why  did  you  keep  me  from 
knowing?" 

"You  shut  me  out,  Ella,"  he  said. 
"You  acted  like  you  hated  me.  And 
too,  I  was  afraid  you'd  tell  Benny, 
and  I  knew  he  wouldn't  stand  for 
me  doing  this." 

"I've  treated  you  shamefully,  Eb. 
We  were  always  so  close,  we  shared 
our  happiness  and  troubles.  Oh,  I 
must  have  been  an  awful  burden  to 
you. 

Eben  slipped  his  arm  around  her, 
and  they  sat  close  with  her  head 
resting  on  his  shoulder. 

"Every  penny  Benny  sends  me  I'm 
going  to  save  for  him.  He'll  need  it 
when  he  comes  back." 

"You  have  faith  he'll  return?"  Ella 
asked  wishfully. 

"Benny'll  return,  Ella.  A  good  boy 
like  Benny  will  come  back.  I  just 
know  he  will." 

"Then  we'll  wait  and  pray  to- 
gether." 


MANHOOD 

Manhood  is  not  measured 
by  the  size  of  chest,  but  by 
the  quality  of  heart. 

Missionary   Tidings 


•   This  strange-looking  creature  is  a  full-grown  larva 
of  the  Spicebush  Swallowtail  butterfly. 

Try       re  Photography 


Larry  J.  Kopp 


Nature  photographer  and  writer 
Larry  Kopp  is  the  trapping  colum- 
nist for  Pennsylvania  Game  News. 
A  bachelor  outdoorsman,  he  has 
contributed  to  many  nature  maga- 
zines. 

TF  you  want  to  find  new  and  ex- 
■*-  citing  subjects  for  your  camera, 
try  Nature.  Sometimes  referred  to 
as  "God's  country,"  this  natural 
world  around  us  is  so  exceedingly 
diversified,  beautiful,  and  spiritual- 
ly refreshing  that  there  is  bound  to 
be  something  of  real  interest  for 
everybody. 

Hike  across  the  fields,  along  the 
woodland  trails,  and  beside  winding 
streams  with  a  camera  in  hand. 
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There  you  will  find  an  endless  flow 
of  challenging  subjects  to  test  your 
ability.  You  may  expect  to  find 
things  of  unbelievable  beauty  and 
design. 

Strange  crawling  and  flying  crea- 
tures will  appear  as  you  move  quiet- 
ly along  a  trail.  There  will  be  the 
more  obvious  forms  of  life  and  beau- 
ty in  a  great  awe-inspiring  tree  or  a 
glistening  waterfall.  Sooner  or  later 
you  will  enjoy  the  rare  treat  of  see- 
ing a  deer  leap  gracefully  across  a 
log  within  camera  range. 

Everything  that  goes  to  make  up 
this  strange  and  beautiful  world  is 
photogenic.  Just  how  much  of  it  you 
will  succeed  in  recording  on  film 
depends,  to  a  certain  extent,  on  your 
ability  to  appreciate  these  complex 
works  of  God. 

You  must  first  of  all  be  patient.  If 


•  An  old  dead  tree  photographed  in 
silhouette  makes  an  absorbing  study. 

you  want  to  get  a  good  picture  of  a 
rare  wild  flower,  there  may  frequent- 
ly be  a  breeze  to  contend  with.  Nat- 
urally you  want  the  subject  to  re- 
main almost  motionless,  so  as  to  get 
as  much  intricate  detail  in  the  pic- 
ture as  possible.  If  the  breeze  per- 
sists in  swaying  the  delicate  flowers, 
it  may  become  necessary  for  you  to 
erect  a  temporary  windbreak.  Or  you 
may  have  to  revisit  the  same  spot 
early  the  next  day.  Then  there  may 
not  be  any  breeze  to  interfere. 

All  of  this  requires  patience.  This 
patience  is  required  in  taking  pic- 
tures of  almost  all  nature  subjects 
for  one  reason  or  another.  Sometimes 
lighting  conditions  may  not  be  just 
the  way  you  want  them.  You  may 
have  to  sit  and  wait  a  few  minutes, 
or  as  long  as  an  hour  until  a  passing 
cloud  again  allows  the  sun  to  light 
the  subject  with  brilliant  rays. 


There  may  be  days  of  rainy 
weather  at  a  time  when  you  find  an 
exceptionally  rare  or  beautiful  flow- 
er just  past  its  peak  of  blooming. 
You  decide  that  a  picture  taken  now 
would  certainly  not  do  justice  to  the 
rare  plant.  So  you  mark  the  spot  by 
placing  several  rocks  on  a  small  pile 
nearby.  Then  you  get  out  your  note- 
book and  write  down  the  location 
and  date.  Now  you  wait  for  another 
year. 

You  will  find  an  endless  flow  of 
challenging  subjects;  and  you  will 
need  unwavering  patience.  But,  if 
you  do  your  part  well,  and  come  to 
learn  more  about  God's  wondrous 
world,  you  will  find  that  nature  pho- 
tography easily  develops  into  one  of 
the  most  absorbing  pursuits  in  the 
world. 

If  you  enjoy  wild  flowers,  decide 
to  make  a  photographic  record  of  all 
the  wild  flowers  you  can  find  in  your 
community.  Later  you  can  enlarge 
your  scope  to  include  all  the  wild 
flowers  in  your  state.  If  you  travel  a 
great  deal,  it  would  be  interesting 
to  make  a  photographic  record  of 
all  the  state  flowers. 

It  is  interesting  also  to  subdivide 
your  flower  pictures  or  color  slides 
into  seasonal  groups  like:  spring 
flowers,  summer  flowers,  and  fall 
flowers.  But  whether  you  photograph 


•  When  taking  pictures  of  small  animal 
life,  include  some  unrelated  object  for 
comparison  of  size. 


•   This  coral  fungus  is  just  one  of  many  diversified  species  which  can   be  found  along 
most  any  woodland  road. 


wild  flowers  of  a  specific  region,  or 
just  wherever  you  happen  to  find 
them,  they  are  one  of  our  most  color- 
ful nature  subjects. 

Clarity  and  detail  are  two  im- 
portant ingredients  which  make  wild 
flower  pictures  valuable  from  an 
educational  viewpoint.  To  take  good 
pictures  of  wild  flowers  is  not  at  all 
difficult  if  you  pay  close  attention 
to  background.  Sharp  focus  and  a 
steady  camera  are  very  important, 
too.  Whenever  possible  light-colored 
flowers  should  be  photographed 
against  a  dark  background  and  dark 
flowers  against  a  light  background. 


Carry  along  an  old  window  shade 
painted  black  on  one  side  and  white 
on  the  other  for  use  as  a  background. 
Two  sheets  of  cloth,  one  black  and 
one  white,  sewed  together  along 
the  edges  is  even  more  convenient 
since  it  can  be  folded  readily  and 
carried  in  a  pocket. 

FREQUENTLY  YOU  WILL  FIND  WILD 
flowering  plants  along  a  stream 
where  they  can  be  photographed 
against  the  sky.  Then  too,  many  nice 
flowers  will  be  found  along  the  road- 
sides where  they  can,  with  some 
maneuvering,  be  outlined  against 
the  bare  roadway. 

Composition  is  another  factor 
which  helps  to  determine  the  value 
of  good  flower  pictures.  It  is  particu- 
larly important  to  compose  the  plant 
in  the  camera  view  finder  so  that 
some  of  the  leaves  and  part  of  the 
stem  will  appear  on  the  finished  pic- 

•  Frogs  found  along  streams  can  be 
encouraged  to  pose  on  rocks  having  a 
contrasting  color. 


•    Light  colored  flowers  such  as  these  May  apples  should  be  photographed  against  a 
dark  background. 


ture.  In  a  good  many  instances  it  is 
the  leaves  which  firmly  establish  the 
correct  identification  of  the  flower, 
and  therefore  must  be  considered 
seriously  along  with  color  and  shape 
of  plants. 

If  wild  flowers  do  not  strike  your 
interest,  how  .bout  making  a  photo- 
graphic record  of  fungi? 

During  the  late  summer  and  early 
fall  months,  these  odd  and  often 
beautifully  colored  plants  can  be 
found  along  almost  any  woodland 
road.  They  are  especially  abundant 
shortly  after  a  good  rain.  Sometimes 
you  find  them  in  such  diversified 
shapes  and  colors  that  you  recognize 
them  as  worthy  rivals  for  many  of 
the  gaily  colored  flowers. 

Of  considerable  interest  to  the 
photographer  is  the  fact  that  wind 
does  not  interfere  with  these  picture- 
taking  ventures.  Fungi  are  rather 
sturdy  plants  compared  to  most  wild 
flowers,  and  usually  grow  low  on  the 
ground  in  shaded  areas. 

Even  trees  lend  themselves  favor- 


ably to  making  a  photographic  rec- 
ord. Since  trees  are  large  subjects 
chat  must  be  photographed  from  a 
distance,  much  fine  detail  is  obviously 
lost  in  the  finished  pictures.  To  make 
a  really  good  photographic  record, 
the  photographer  should  supplement 
long  shots  with  close-ups  of  a  single 
leafy  branch  which  contains  some 
fruits,  nuts,  or  cones  as  the  case 
may  be. 

Trees  are  ideal  subjects  for  the 
fan  who  wants  to  photograph  in 
silhouette.  Even  an  old  dead  tree 
photographed  in  silhouette  makes  an 
absorbing  study. 

For  the  nature  photographer  who 
really  wants  to  work  in  a  fascinating 
field,  I  would  suggest  insects.  Here 
you  will  find  not  hundreds,  but  liter- 
ally millions  of  interesting  subjects. 
In  fact  you  can  find  several  hundred 
different  insect  subjects  right  in  your 
backyard. 

Strange-looking  creatures  can  be 
found  crawling  among  the  grass, 
on  trees  and  shrubs,  in  flowers,  and 
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in  the  soil.  Many  more  fly  on  beauti- 
ful wings  among  the  garden  flowers. 
At  dusk  and  on  through  the  night 
hundreds  more  of  the  lovely  winged 
creatures  fly  unseen  through  the 
darkness.  Many  moths  are  attracted 
to  porch  lights  where  the  alert 
photographer  can  capture  them  in  a 
glass  jar  and  keep  them  until  the  next 
day  when  pictures  can  be  taken. 

Of  paramount  importance  is  a 
closeup  lens  slipped  over  the  regular 
camera  lens.  Only  closeups  will  bring 
out  the  strange  and  intricate  designs 
of  most  insects. 

EQUALLY  INTERESTING,  BUT  NOT  AS 
perplexing  as  insects,  would  be 
a  photographic  record  of  small  ani- 
mal life  such  as  tree  frogs,  salaman- 
ders, turtles,  and  snails. 

When  not  unduly  alarmed,  all  of 
these  subjects  make  willing  camera 
models.  They  are  all  harmless,  and 
can  be  transported  from  one  location 
to  another  when  such  a  move  would 
place  them  in  a  position  for  better 
pictures. 

Employ  a  background  that  does 
not  blend  with  the  subject.  A  frog 
found  along  a  stream,  for  instance, 
can  easily  be  encouraged  to  pose 
upon  a  contrasting  rock.  Place  your 
rock  at  the  water's  edge  and  try  to 
get  a  picture  of  the  frog  facing  the 
water.  This  gives  any  viewer  the 
feeling  of  action,  for  the  frog  can 
be  expected  to  dive  headlong  into 
the  stream  at  any  moment. 

Tree  frogs  can  be  posed  upon  a 
large  leaf  placed  on  a  stump  or  log. 
In  the  same  fashion,  salamanders 
make  fine  pictures  when  posed  on  a 
fern  frond.  Try  to  pose  your  subjects 
on  a  variety  of  backgrounds.  It  is 
variety  which  helps  to  make  your 
record  pleasant  to  look  at. 
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Snails  are  particularly  fascinating 
creatures  to  photograph,  but  just  a 
bit  on  the  difficult  side.  Probably 
any  hiker  will  at  one  time  or  another 
find  a  snail  along  the  trail.  But  it 
usually  appears  in  the  shade  where 
good  pictures  are  not  easy  to  get. 
But  when  a  snail  is  disturbed,  it  will 
promptly    disappear    into    its    shell. 

To  overcome  these  difficulties, 
try  this:  Carefully  pick  up  the  snail 
in  your  hand,  carry  it  to  some  log 
or  stump  located  in  the  sunshine, 
and  place  it,  right  side  up,  on  the  log 
or  stump,  then  get  your  camera  in 
readiness  and  wait.  In  a  very  short 
time,  the  fairy-like  snail  will  emerge 
from  its  shell  and  proceed  to  crawl 
away.  This  gives  you  an  opportunity 
for  good  pictures  having  rare  artistic 
value.  You  see,  the  snail  does  not  like 
the  warmth  of  the  sun. 

Always  try  to  include  in  the  com- 
position some  unrelated  but  well 
known  object  for  the  purpose  of 
comparison.  A  baby  turtle,  when 
photographed  closeup,  would  look 
just  as  big  as  an  adult  unless  you 
include  in  the  picture  some  object 
by  which  the  viewer  can  form  some 
idea  of  its  size. 

In  order  that  you  can  correctly 
identify  the  various  subjects  which 
you  record  on  film,  it  is  important 
to  obtain  an  authoritative  field  guide* 
dealing  with  the  particular  field. 
Only  after  you  have  properly  identi- 
fied and  learned  more  about  the 
life  of  your  subjects,  will  you  come 
to  enjoy  and  appreciate  the  hobby 
of  nature  photography. 


*  Field  guides  on  nature  subjects 
may  be  obtained  from  the  American 
Nature  Association,  1214  16th  Street, 
N.W.,  Washington  6,  D.C. 


•  The  two  missionaries  who  set 
out  with  Marco  Polo  to  convert 
the  Kublai  Khan  left  no  mark  on 
history. 


'foTtcvwed  ^ac& 


by  Glenn  Everett 


TTALY  has  issued  a  commemora- 
■*■  tive  stamp  honoring  the  700th 
anniversary  of  one  of  her  most  dis- 
tinguished heroes,  Marco  Polo.  This 
young  man  set  out  at  seventeen  to 
see  the  world  and  saw  more  of  it 
than  any  other  man  in  previous  his- 
tory. 

We  honor  this  intrepid  son  of  a 
Venetian  merchant  for  his  incredible 
feat  of  twice  crossing  the  great  land 
mass  of  Asia,  something  that  would 
be  as  hazardous  today  as  it  was 
seven  centuries  ago.  Yet  there  is 
another  story  about  his  trip  that 
must  be  tinged  with  sadness  for  the 
Christian.  That  is  the  story  of  the 
two  who  turned  back. 

Young  Marco  was  born  in  Venice, 
the  city  of  canals,  in  1254.  His  fa- 
ther, Niccolo,  and  uncle,  Maffeo, 
were  jewelers.  They  traveled  widely 
in  search  of  rare  jewels.  They  found 
themselves  trapped  one  day  by  a 
war  in  southern  Russia.  Seeking  es- 
cape, they  went  east.  They  soon 
found  themselves  in  the  vast  area 
ruled  by  the  Kublai  Khan  and  his 
horde  of  Mongol  warriors. 


They  were  clever,  quickly  learned 
the  Tartar  language,  minded  their 
manners,  and  soon  found  themselves 
in  the  court  of  the  great  Khan  him- 
self. He  was  intrigued  with  these 
Westerners,  the  first  whom  he  had 
met. 

The  Khan  expressed  particular 
curiosity  about  their  Christian  reli- 
gion. After  consulting  with  his  min- 
isters, the  Khan  proposed  to  them,  as 
Marco  subsequently  told  it  in  his 
Adventures,  that  "they  should  go  on 
a  mission  to  Rome  to  make  a  request 
to  the  pope  that  he  send  to  the 
Khan's  court  one  hundred  men  of 
learning,  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  principles  of  the  Christian 
religion  and  qualified  to  prove  to  the 
learned  of  his  dominions,  by  just  and 
fair  argument,  that  the  faith  pro- 
fessed by  Christians  is  superior  to, 
and  founded  upon  more  evident 
truths  than  any  other,  that  the  gods 
of  the  Tartars  and  idols  worshiped 
by  them  were  only  evil  spirits,  and 
that  the  people  of  the  East  were 
under  error  in  reverencing  them  as 
divinities." 
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That  was  a  hard  assignment  for 
a  band  of  Christian  missionaries,  but 
the  Khan  meant  it  in  good  faith.  He 
was  very  interested  in  the  religion 
of  the  West.  The  Polo  brothers  re- 
turned to  Venice  in  1269  with  this 
message. 

But  Pope  Clement  IV  had  died 
and  a  fierce  political  struggle  was 
raging  over  who  should  succeed  him. 

Young  Marco  had  just  turned  sev- 
enteen. His  father  decided  to  take 
him  along  on  a  return  trip  to  Asia. 
They  went  first  to  the  Holy  Land 
where  the  Papal  Legate,  Monsignor 
Teobaldo  di  Piacenza,  let  them  have 
some  oil  from  the  lamp  that  lit  the 
Holy  Sepulcher  to  take  to  the  Khan. 

However,  no  sooner  had  the  Polos 
departed  than  a  messenger  came 
from  Rome  announcing  election  of 
the  Legate  himself  as  pope.  Taking 
the  name  Gregory  the  Tenth,  he 
hastily  sent  a  message  to  the  King  of 
Armenia  asking  that  the  travelers  be 
stopped,  if  they  were  still  within  his 
kingdom. 

The  Polos  were  intercepted  and 
returned.  The  new  pope  named  two 
monks  from  the  Order  of  Preachers 
(Dominicans)  to  go  to  the  court  of 
the  Khan.  He  empowered  them  to 
ordain  missionaries,  even  to  con- 
secrate bishops. 

So  Brother  Niccola  and  Brother 
Guielmo  set  out  with  the  Polos.  Two 
to  do  the  work  of  a  hundred,  but 
two,  who,  if  consecrated  to  their 
task,  might  convert  the  Khan  and  his 
whole  court. 

Alas,  when  the  party  began  to 
enter  the  desert  wastes  of  central 
Asia,  as  Marco  tells  it,  "We  received 
intelligence  that  the  king  of  Baby- 
lonia had  invaded  Armenian  terri- 
tory, with  a  numerous  army,  and  had 
overrun  and  laid  waste  the  country 
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to  a  great  extent.  Terrified  by  these 
reports,  and  apprehensive  for  their 
lives,  the  friars  determined  not  to 
proceed  further/' 

WITH  TREMBLING  HANDS,  THE 
two  fainthearted  missionaries 
delivered  the  letter  from  the  pope 
and  the  gifts  he  was  sending  to  the 
Khan  to  the  Polos.  Then  they 
departed  for  the  coast  with  a  band 
of  Knights  Templar.  There  they  van- 
ish from  history,  their  mission  aban- 
doned. 

Young  Marco  and  his  father,  un- 
dismayed, went  on.  The  way  was  not 
easy.  It  took  three  and  one-half 
years,  across  deserts,  mountain 
ranges,  wild  plateaus,  and  unbridged 
swift-flowing  rivers,  before  they 
reached  the  court  of  the  Khan. 

They  were  hospitably  received. 
Young  Marco  became  a  favorite  of 
the  Khan.  He  even  became  governor 
of  a  province  of  China  for  a  while. 
He  made  friends  wherever  he  went. 
If  only  there  had  been  others  like 
him,  East  and  West  would  soon  have 
understood  each  other  much  better. 

It  was  twenty-four  long  years  be- 
fore he  returned  home.  When  he 
came  back  in  1295,  his  story  was  a 
sensation.  He  became  so  tired  of 
answering  the  same  questions  over 
and  over  that  he  wrote  a  book  which 
has  been  a  best-seller  ever  since. 

Christian  missionaries  did  not  go 
to  China  until  many  centuries  later. 
While  they  won  many  converts,  it 
was  a  case  of  too  little  and  too  late. 
We  don't  know  whether  the  mission- 
aries back  in  1271  could  have  suc- 
ceeded in  planting  Christianity  in 
China.  We  do  know  that  a  Christian 
China  would  play  a  vastly  important 
role  in  the  world. 


by  Ethel  M.  Chapin  Morgan 

This  is  Mrs.  Morgan's  first  published  fiction.  She  has  had  a 
long  and  varied  career  teaching  sciences  in  high  school  and 
college.  During  World  War  II  she  was  an  instructor  in  physics 
at  DePauw  University  during  the  Navy  V-12  program. 


Tf  RID  AY  morning,  Joe  Taylor, 
•*■  slight  and  meticulously  groomed, 
had  five  minutes  with  his  fiancee, 
Peggy  Winthrop,  then  entered  the 
co-ordinator's  office  at  8:58.  His 
nine  o'clock  appointment  with  Dr. 
Hunt  concerned  a  co-op  assignment. 
Upper  classmen  at  Trent  University, 
meeting  definite  requirements,  could 
alternate  their  terms  between  classes 
and  industry. 

Dr.  Hunt  was  alone.  "Come  in, 
Joe,"  he  said,  and  led  the  way  to  the 
inner  office.  On  the  bookshelves  Joe 
saw  familiar  titles  about  chemistry, 
physics,  mathematics.  He  saw  books 
and  magazines  from  industry.  I  won- 


der if  he  reads  them  all,  Joe  thought, 
and  then  realized  that  Dr.  Hunt's  ten 
years  on  this  job  must  have  required 
much  information. 

"I  checked  your  records  this  morn- 
ing, Joe.  You  have  enough  credit 
hours  and  the  right  courses  to  begin 
junior  co-op  work."  Joe's  confidence 
rose;  he  had  been  anxious. 

"However,  you  had  a  'D'  on  chem- 
istry this  semester.  I  asked  Professor 
Park  the  reason;  your  other  grades 
were  good.  He  told  me  you  had 
taken  a  list  of  formulae  into  a  test. 
There  is  no  excuse,  but  what  was 
your  reason?" 

Joe's    confidence    was    gone.    The 
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old  clock  ticked  loudly:  "Shame  Joe! 
Shame  Joe!"  it  kept  repeating.  His 
face  grew  red;  his  hands  locked  to- 
gether. 

"I  went  home  for  Easter.  I  didn't 
have  time  to  study.  I  needed  good 
grades  for  co-op.  I  needed  the  mon- 
ey from  co-op  jobs.  Dad  can't  give 
me  any  more."  Joe  paused. 

"Dr.  Hunt,  I've  never  done  such 
a  thing  before.  You  know  I  haven't 
— or  I  wouldn't  have  left  that  sheet 
of  formulae  in  my  test  paper."  His 
hands  locked  tighter. 

"Joe,  your  father  and  I  werfc 
classmates  here  at  Trent.  I  get  fre- 
quent reports  of  his  work.  He's  one 
of  those  highly  honored  M.D.'s, 
deeply  religious,  his  community's 
standby,  indifferent  to  hours,  miles 
and  unpaid  fees.  What  will  he  say 
when  he  learns  you're  not  eligible  for 
our  co-op  program?" 

Joe  looked  up,  bewildered.  "Not 
on  co-op?" 

"I  had  expected  to  assign  you  to 
a  small  drug  manufacturing  firm  as 
control  chemist.  Nothing  could  be 
better  for  an  analytical  chemistry 
major.  You'd  have  supervision,  of 
course,  but  a  mistake  could  mean 
life  or  death.  The  chemist  can't  take 
chances  nor  ignore  details.  He  must 
be  absolutely  trustworthy. 

"I'm  sorry  it's  like  this,  Joe.  I 
hope  you'll  find  summer  work.  But 
I  can't  recommend  you  for  a  life  or 
death  position." 

Joe  returned  to  his  dormitory.  His 
roommate  was  waiting.  "What's  your 
job?" 

Joe  began  pulling  the  year's  ac- 
cumulation from  his  desk.  He  glanced 
at  each  paper,  crumpled  most  of 
them  desperately,  hurled  them  into 
the  wastebasket. 
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"What's  so  wrong?  I  didn't  know 
they  had  any  jobs  that  bad!" 

"They   don't." 

"Where  is  your  job?" 

"I  don't  have  one."  Joe  hurried 
from  the  room. 

HALFWAY  ACROSS  CAMPUS,  HE  MET 
Peggy,  coming  from  her  home 
economics  examination.  "Where's 
your  co-op  job,  Joe?"  Her  face 
glowed  with  anticipation. 

I  can't  tell  her,  he  thought,  I 
can't.  We've  been  together  in  high 
school  and  two  years  of  college.  I 
never  did  such  a  thing  before.  She 
loves  me — what  will  she  think? 

"Peggy,  I  have  to  hurry  now.  I'll 
tell  you  everything  later."  He  turned 
away,  hurried  off  across  the  little 
river  at  the  edge  of  campus,  on  to 
the  road  leading  west.  He'd  hitch- 
hike, out  of  everybody's  sight. 

But  what  of  his  suitcases,  all 
packed  and  in  his  room?  At  this  mo- 
ment nothing  was  so  important  as 
getting  away  from  disgrace.  He 
didn't  want  to  hear  any  more  ques- 
tions. 

Peggy  would  never  excuse  that 
cheating.  It  was  not  only  that  the 
disgrace  hurt.  With  no  co-op  job  to 
pay  expenses  there  could  be  no  wed- 
ding for  him  and  Peggy  unless  he 
quit  college.  Then  with  no  degree 
he  couldn't  have  his  chosen  career, 
the  chemistry  that  had  fascinated 
him  since  he  was  a  small  boy. 

No,  he  had  no  answers.  He'd 
leave.  He'd  go  west. 

He  caught  a  ride  in  a  bright  new 
car.  The  young  driver  was  going  to 
a  conference  in  St.  Louis.  "I'm  on  a 
quick  trip  to  Des  Moines,"  Joe  told 
him,  but  said  little  more.  He  couldn't 
tell  his  problems  to  this  stranger. 


They  passed  through  a  series  of 
small  towns.  Joe  wasn't  homesick. 
He  didn't  want  to  go  back  to  his  own 
small  town.  Where  everybody  knew 
everyone  else,  and  Doc  Taylor's  son 
was  expected  to  become  as  faultless 
and  praiseworthy  as  his  father.  The 
whole  country  knew  that  the  doctor 
and  his  wife  lived  by  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments and  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount. 

Joe's  wallet  had  little  left  after 
university  bills  had  been  paid.  In  St. 
Louis  he  lunched  on  thick  bean  soup 
and  milk. 

He'd  had  no  thought  of  going  into 
Iowa;  his  next  ride  took  him  to 
Wichita.  He  had  more  soup  and 
milk,  then  walked  west  along  the 
highway.  He  had  no  particular  des- 
tination. He  wanted  only  to  leave 
his  problems  behind  him.  His  hitch- 
hiking took  him  into  the  rugged 
mountains. 

Morning  came.  The  mining  en- 
gineer with  whom  he  was  riding 
seemed  in  no  hurry.  "There's  an  in- 
teresting shrine  in  the  next  canyon/' 
he  said,  "we'll  drive  out  there."  The 
word  "shrine"  aroused  conflicts  in 
Joe's  mind,  but  he  had  no  choice. 

The  mountains  loomed  before 
them  as  they  drove,  towered  higher 
as  they  approached.  They  entered 
the  canyon.  The  sun  was  not  high 
enough  in  the  sky  to  shine  down 
between  the  almost  vertical  walls. 
The  road  narrowed.  The  driver 
parked  the  car  in  a  small  level  area 
at  one  side. 

"From  here  we  walk,"  he  said. 
They  made  their  way  along  a  path 
which  skirted  great  masses  of  rock, 
masses  that  rose  to  become  peaks. 
A  weird  gray  silence  was  between 
those  mountain  walls. 


The  engineer's  voice  startled  Joe, 
"There  is  the  shrine." 

A  church  in  miniature  was  built  of 
stone  on  a  small  plateau.  They  came 
to  its  only  opening.  The  door  was  a 
heavy  iron  gate.  Its  lock  had  a  huge 
keyhole.  At  the  opposite  end,  inside 
the  shrine,  was  a  table,  like  an  altar. 
The  heavy  wood  was  rubbed  to  a 
rich  finish.  On  the  altar  was  a  col- 
ored print,  a  likeness  of  Peter. 

They  seated  themselves  on  two 
great  rocks  before  the  door.  "This  is 
the  story,"  the  engineer  began. 

"Years  ago,  a  traveler  found  the 
picture  of  Peter  in  a  small  cave 
among  these  rocks.  Being  a  deeply 
religious  man,  the  traveler  took  the 
picture  back  to  town.  When  morn- 
ing came,  the  print  was  gone. 

"Next  time  he  came  to  the  canyon, 
here  was  Peter,  back  in  his  cave.  The 
man  took  the  print  again  to  his  room. 
Again  Peter  returned  to  the  canyon. 
Then  the  traveler  built  this  shrine, 
here  where  Peter  chose  to  stay." 

The  weird  gray  silence  and  the 
mystery  of  the  shrine  enveloped  Joe. 
Slowly  his  thoughts,  his  own  con- 
cerns wove  themselves  into  the  gray- 
ness.  Peter  had  had  his  difficulties, 
too. 

"What  became  of  the  traveler?" 
asked  Joe. 

"No  one  knows  for  sure,  but  they 
say  an  old  man  built  a  cabin  down 
this  road,  and  lived  there  many 
years.  After  he  died,  they  found  a 
great  brass  key  under  his  pillow.  The 
lock  here  was  rusted,  but  the  key 
was  the  right  size." 

They  sat  silent  for  a  time  before 
the  shrine.  Joe  stared  inside  till  Peter 
seemed  alive  and  speaking.  "Yes,  I 
understand.  You  ran  away  from  your 
responsibilities.   Mine  were  not  like 
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yours,  but  I,  too,  was  afraid.  I  could 
not  tell  the  truth/' 

Joe  remembered,  Peter  had  far 
more  at  stake.  It  was  really  life  or 
death  for  him;  only  dollars  for  me. 

As  he  stared  again  into  Peter's 
face,  he  seemed  to  hear  the  soul- 
stirring  voice,  "It  isn't  too  late,  Joe. 
Courage  and  wisdom  can  be  yours, 
too — if  you  desire."  Then  words 
Joe's  mother  had  often  quoted  from 
her  Bible  seemed  now  to  come  di- 
rectly from  Peter,  "Beware  lest  you 
fall   from   your   own   steadfastness." 

"My  own  steadfastness,"  thought 
Joe. 

The  sun  shone  down  into  the  can- 
yon as  they  drove  back  toward  the 
highway.  The  world  looked  differ- 
ent. 

Joe  left  the  engineer  at  Santa  Fe, 
and  hurried  to  buy  a  daily  paper. 
He  searched  the  ads.  He  found  a 
job  washing  dishes  in  a  restaurant. 
I've  got  to  have  money.  I've  got  to 
fly  home,  he  told  himself. 

At  home  Joe  told  his  father  and 
l  mother  together  in  the  big 
kitchen  why  he  had  no  co-op  job. 
The  surprise  in  his  mother's  face,  the 
stern  disapproval  in  his  father's  deep 
blue  eyes,  made  every  sentence  more 
difficult. 

Joe  saw  his  mother's  tears  when 
he  quoted  her  verse  from  the  Sec- 
ond Letter  of  Peter,  "Beware  lest 
you  fall  from  your  own  steadfast- 
ness." 

"I've  got  to  earn  my  way,"  he  told 
them.  "I'm  going  to  be  a  chemist." 

Joe  went  to  Peggy's  home.  He 
found  her  making  strawberry  jam. 

He  began  bluntly,  "I  had  no  right 
to  run  away  without  telling  you  any- 
thing. I  can't  get  on  co-op." 

"Why,   Joe?" 
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"Don't  make  me  tell  you.  But  I'll 
have  to  work  summers  if  I  stay  in 
school.  Our  wedding  will  have  to 
wait.  I'm  ashamed,  Peggy,  but — " 
he  sat  glumly  by  the  table. 

He  remembered  Peter's  message, 
"Courage  and  wisdom  can  be  yours." 
After  all,  if  he  and  Peggy  were  to  be 
man  and  wife  there  should  be  frank- 
ness between  them.  He  told  his 
story.  Then  Joe  looked  into  her  eyes, 
"A  man's  got  to  work  to  be  worthy 
of  a  girl  like  you." 

His  father  took  him  to  thf 
night  plane  for  Detroit.  Im- 
mediately after  the  plane  landed  at 
Willow  Run,  Joe  bought  a  paper. 
Again  he  searched  the  classified  ads. 
His  plans  were  specific:  he'd  get  a 
job  in  chemistry,  even  though  with- 
out references  it  would  probably  be 
a  poor  one. 

He  found  work  in  a  fertilizer  fac- 
tory at  simple  odd  jobs  that  a  high 
school  graduate  could  do.  The  whole 
placed  seemed  full  of  odors  and 
stench,  but,  to  Joe,  the  sulfur  dioxide 
fumes  from  Bob  Thompson's  re- 
search laboratory  were  worst.  Joe 
choked  and  strangled  every  time  he 
approached  the  door. 

But  the  place  was  almost  a  muse- 
um of  fantastic  apparatus.  Bob  was 
trying  to  combine  sulfur  with  cer- 
tain fertilizing  compounds.  Joe 
couldn't  understand  how  Bob  en- 
dured the  acrid  fumes.  "Little 
Hades,"  other  workers  called  that 
area. 

After  two  weeks  Joe  was  assigned 
to  take  temperature  readings  on  an 
experimental  mixture  every  half 
hour  from  10  p.m.  to  6  a.m.  No  life- 
or-death  job,  only  dollars.  But  the 
previous  Sunday,  on  radio's  Indus- 
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Two  Lively 
Characters 

by  Harold  Heifer 


ONE  of  the  most  remarkable  me- 
morials in  this  country,  featur- 
ing the  likeness  in  bronze  of  two 
individuals,  is  located  in  a  smallish 
town  overlooking  a  river.  It  is  re- 
markable for  two  reasons. 


Tom  Sawyer  and  Huck  Finn  may  never  have 
lived,  but  in  another  sense  they  will  live 
forever. 


One  is  that  sites  and  locations 
around  town  visited  by  these  two 
individuals  have  also  been  memori- 
alized and  set  aside. 

The  second  reason  is  that  these 
two  individuals  never  lived. 

As  far  as  some  people  are  con- 
cerned, this  last  statement  is  a  gross- 
ly exaggerated  one.  To  them,  Tom 
Sawyer  and  Huckleberry  Finn  are 
more  alive  and  vital  than  anybody 
around  them.  You  could  never  get 
them  to  concede  that  these  two  boys 
were  the  figments  of  an  author's 
imagination. 

The  town  of  Hannibal,  Missouri, 
the  author's  home  town,  takes  the 
same  attitude.  There's  a  home  pre- 
served there  called  the  "Becky 
Thatcher  House,"  which  is  where 
Tom  Sawyer's  sweetheart  is  sup- 
posed to  have  lived.  Then  there's 
the  "Tom  and  Becky"  cave,  where 
the  two  were  supposed  to  have  been 
lost.  And,  yes,  there's  a  white  picket 
fence  which  Tom  is  supposed  to 
have  induced  some  other  boys  to 
paint  for  him,  by  pretending  he  was 
delighted  with  the  chore.  And  there's 
Jackson  Island,  in  the  river  just  be- 
yond the  town,  where  Huck  and  Jim 
were  supposed  to  have  had  their 
adventures. 

The  author  isn't  forgotten,  either. 
They  have  the  Mark  Twain  Memo- 
rial. There's  Mark  Twain  Avenue, 
and  the  Mark  Twain  Hotel. 

But  it  is  those  two  boys  who  were 
really  never  born  but  yet  go  on  living 
forever  that  seem  to  attract  most  of 
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the  150,000  visitors  who  come  an- 
nually to  this  rather  out-of-the-way 
Mississippi  River  town. 

They  just  can't  wait  to  see  the 
white  picket  fence,  the  cave,  Cardiff 
Hill,  the  cemetery,  and  all  the 
other  places  that  figured  in  the  ad- 
ventures of  these  two  high-spirited 
river  town  boys  of  several  genera- 
tions ago.  And  it  must  be  said  that 
the  town  has  not  only  sought  to 
oblige  but  refrained  from  being  ar- 
bitrary or  commercial  about  it. 

"Becky  Thatcher's  House"  is  where 
Laura  Hawkins,  who  was  Mark 
Twain's  sweetheart  as  a  boy  and  his 
model  for  Becky,  lived.  The  white 
picket  fence  is  around  the  house 
where  Mark  Twain,  whose  real  name 
was  Samuel  Clemens,  lived,  and  the 
furnishings  inside  "Tom  Sawyer's 
Home,"  are  just  the  way  they  were 
during  the  time  that  Mark  Twain 


wrote  about.  The  ornate  charcoal- 
burning  stove,  the  "Geneva  Hand 
Fluter,"  a  device  for  ironing  ruffles 
into  the  dresses,  the  quilt-covered 
trundle  bed,  are  all  there. 

Although  you  can  take  in  all  these 
things  without  any  charge,  it  is  the 
memorial  statue  of  the  two  boys, 
Tom  and  Huck,  located  at  the  foot 
of  Holliday's  Hill,  or  "Cardiff  Hill" 
as  it  is  referred  to  in  the  written  ad- 
ventures, that  seems  to  be  the  major 
attraction  for  people  who  come. 
They  can  stand  there  and  gaze  upon 
the  bronze  tribute  to  the  two  youths 
indefinitely,  as  if  spellbound.  Just 
as  Mark  Twain's  books  did,  the  me- 
morial catches  the  high  flavor  of  the 
essence  of  the  wonderful  carefree- 
ness  and  adventure  of  youth.  Who 
can  say  that  something  like  this 
never  lived?  Who  would  ever  ex- 
pect it  to  die? 
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trial  Leaders'  Hour,  a  famous  chem- 
ist had  said  that  scientists  must  be 
"unequivocally  honest.  And  they 
must  be  fine,  understanding  human 
beings."  Sounds  familiar,  Joe 
thought.  I'd  better  make  good  here 
among  the  fertilizers. 

After  the  eleven  o'clock  reading 
he  went  to  Bob's  laboratory.  Bob 
often  worked  late.  The  lab  door  was 
closed  but  the  stench  was  wider 
spread  and  more  suffocating  than 
usual.  Something  was  wrong.  He 
knocked:  no  answer.  He  tried  the 
knob  and  the  door  opened.  Bob 
Thompson  was  unconscious  on  the 
floor. 

Joe  hurried  to  turn  on  the  big  ex- 
haust fan,  then  returned  to  drag  Bob 
into  the  hall.  Coughing,  strangling 
till    he    bent    almost    double,     Joe 
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tugged  and  pulled  at  the  helpless 
form  so  much  larger  than  his  own. 
After  each  foot  or  so  of  progress  he 
had  to  run  down  the  corridor  for  a 
breath  of  decent  air,  then  rush  back 
to  tug  and  strangle  again.  When  he 
finally  had  Bob  out  of  the  thickest 
stench,  Joe  called  an  ambulance. 

He  watched  the  men  carrying  the 
still  form.  Life  or  death,  sure  enough, 
he  thought,  still  stifled  and  choking. 

When  his  11: 30  temperature  read- 
ing had  been  recorded,  Joe  sat  down 
to  think.  Bob's  got  to  recover,  he 
thought,  Bob's  a  real  chemist. 

Three  days  later  Bob  returned  to 
his  "Little  Hades." 

Joe  had  his  assigned  recordings 
precise  in  timings  and  values.  More 
important,  he  had  new  knowledge 
of  the  responsibilities  of  his  career. 


r  I  "HE  Statue  of  Liberty  has  been 
-^  a  thrilling  sight  to  millions  of 
American  soldiers  returning  from 
overseas.  It  will  soon  become  an  even 
greater  symbol  of  our  nation.  The 
American  Museum  of  Immigration 
is  soon  to  be  established  in  the 
144-year-old  Army  fort  at  the  base 
of  its  pedestal.  It  will  be  a  monument 
to  our  national  unity. 

The  museum  will  occupy  50,000 
square  feet  within  the  walls  of  Fort 
Wood,  which  was  built  as  an  army 
post  in  1811.  It  will  be  established 
as  a  tribute  to  the  development  of  our 
beloved  land.  It  will  dramatize  the 
story  of  the  building  of  America  by 
men  and  women  who  crossed  the 
seas  to  seek  the  freedoms  and  op- 
portunities our  nation  offers. 

This  new  shrine,  which  will  be- 
come part  of  the  Statue  of  Liberty 
National  Monument,  is  being  estab- 
lished by  individual  citizens  from 
all  walks  of  life  and  patriotic  organi- 
zations. All  who  appreciate  that  this 
is  a  Nation  of  Nations,  a  country 
whose  citizens  are  descended  from 
every  culture  in  the  world,  can  have 
a  part. 

Our  national  motto,  E  PLURIBUS 
UNUM  (one  out  of  many),  is  an 
expression  of  our  national  unity7.  The 
American  Museum  of  Immigration 
will  explain  to  the  world  and  to  all 
generations  how  this  unity  came 
about.  It  will  show  through  dioramas, 
panoramas,  and  varied  exhibits  how 
diverse  groups  have  joined  together 
in  the  common  purposes  of  building 
and  strengthening  America. 

President  Eisenhower,  in  publicly 
endorsing  the  museum,  emphasized 
its  importance.  He  said,  "Our  fore- 
fathers came  here  from  all  the 
countries  of  the  world,  and  from  our 
varietv    of   ancestries   has    come    an 


. 
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unimagined  national  vigor.  .  .  .  There 
is  no  story  like  it  in  history,  and  the 
idea  of  telling  it  at  the  foot  of  the 
Statue  of  Liberty  is  a  splendid  one." 
Major  General  Ulysses  S.  Grant, 
3rd,  USA,  grandson  of  the  16th 
President  of  the  United  States,  is 
chairman  of  the  museum's  national 
committee.  The  organization's  treas- 
urer is  Alexander  Hamilton,  sixth 
generation  descendant  of  the  first 
treasurer  of  the  United  States.  In- 
cluded among  the  other  prominent 
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members  of  the  committee  are  Wil- 
liam J.  Gill,  national  commander  of 
the  Catholic  War  Veterans  of  the 
U.S.A.;  Reubin  Kaminsky,  national 
commander  of  the  Jewish  War  Vet- 
erans of  the  U.S.A.;  Mrs.  Sherman  L. 
Olson,  national  president  of  the 
Ladies  Auxiliary  to  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars;  Rudolph  G.  Pesata, 
national  commander  of  AM  VETS, 
and  leaders  of  business,  labor,  civic, 
fraternal,  nationality  and  religious 
groups. 

Some  organizations  already  have 
become  "Founders"  of  the  museum 
by  contributing  $5,000  toward  its 
creation.  Others  have  pledged 
"Founderships,"  and  are  soliciting 
their  members  for  donations.  All 
groups  which  raise  funds  to  help 
build  the  museum,  regardless  of  the 
amount,  will  be  given  special  cita- 
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tions  by  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

Individual  donors  who  contribute 
$10  or  more  have  the  opportunity  of 
enshrining  their  names  and  photo- 
graphs, or  those  of  their  loved  ones, 
in  the  museum's  hall  of  records  as 
"Builders"  of  this  shrine  of  American 
ancestry.  In  addition,  all  "Builders" 
will  receive  certificates  suitable  for 
framing. 

As  the  gift  of  individual  Ameri- 
cans, The  American  Museum  of  Im- 
migration will  prove  to  be  a  great 
shrine  of  the  American  people,  built 
by  the  American  people,  for  the 
American  people  of  this  and  succeed- 
ing generations. 

The  American  Museum  of  Immi- 
gration (AMI)  has  national  commit- 
tee headquarters  at  270  Park  Avenue, 
New  York  17,  N.  Y.,  to  which  in- 
quiries should  be  addressed. 


lily  like  those  mentioned  in  the 

Bible    is    growing    here    in    the 

Garden  of  Our  Lord  in  Coral 

Gables,    Florida. 


THE 
BIBLICAL 
GARDEN 


by  Marion  Rubinstein 


■  Miss  Rubinstein  is  a  professional  free-lance  writer  who  con- 
tributes  to  many  national  publications.  She  lives  in  Coral  Gables, 
Florida;  does  volunteer  work  in  the  Veterans  Hospital  there. 


WHAT  does  an  Army  officer  do 
when  he  retires  from  active 
service?  At  least  one  doesn't  go  fish- 
ing, hunting,  traveling,  or  any  of 
the  other  things  that  Army  officers 
usually  do  when  they  retire. 

Colonel  Wallace  E.  Hackett,  who 
retired  to  Coral  Gables,  Florida, 
established  a  Biblical  garden  which 
has  been  visited  by  more  than 
twenty  thousand  persons  from  all 
parts  of  the  world  in  the  few  years 
of  its  existence.  These  people  came 
from  every  state  and  fifteen  European 
countries. 

A  group   of  forty-five  boys  from 


Chicago  visited  one  day  and  seemed 
well  posted  on  Holy  Land  flora.  They 
recognized  the  fig  tree  first  mentioned 
in  Genesis,  now  of  basic  economic 
importance  in  the  life  of  the  people 
of  Israel.  They  also  recognized  the 
olive  tree,  which  stands  twenty-four 
feet  high  in  the  "Garden  of  Our 
Lord."  Many  of  them  remembered 
that  the  dove  which  returned  to  Noah 
in  the  evening  carried  an  olive  leaf 
as  an  indication  that  the  flood  waters 
were  receding. 

The  acacia,  largest  and  commonest 
tree  in  the  deserts  of  Arabia,  was 
much  admired.  One  of  the  boys  men- 
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In  the  Bible,  the  Psalms  and  Proverbs  tell 
us  of  the  perfume  of  the  aloes,  and  King 
Solomon  sings  of  them.  This  plant  was 
used  also  to  prepare  Christ's  body  for  burial 


The  Bible  tells  us  about  the  husks  which 
the  prodigal  son  ate.  Here  they  are  growing 
in  the  Biblical  garden  in  Coral  Gables, 
Florida,  where  Colonel  Hackett  who  founded 
this  unusual  garden  is  shown  explaining 
them  to  a  visitor.  The  husks  are  long  brown 
pods  containing  pulp  seeds  and  are  now 
used  for  feeding  animals. 
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Children  examining  the  frankincense  tree  which  grows  in  the  garden. 


tioned  that  it  produces  a  hard,  close- 
grained  wood  used  in  making  taber- 
nacle furniture. 

Since  a  great  many  retired  adults 
live  in  the  Miami  area,  and  especially 
the  Coral  Gables  section,  the  Biblical 
Garden  is  their  favorite  spot.  They 
come  there  to  rest,  to  pray,  and  to 
meditate.  It  is  not  unusual  to  see 
visitors  kneeling  in  prayer  in  the  out- 
door chapel. 

This  "Garden  of  Our  Lord"  ad- 
joins the  St.  James  Lutheran  Church 
where  the  Reverend  Mr.  Theodore 
Bartus  is  pastor.  There  are  the  plants 
most  closely  associated  with  the  life 
of  Jesus.  In  the  central  section  stand 
two  olive  trees,  the  kind  among 
which  Jesus  prayed  in  the  Garden 
of  Gethsemane. 

In  the  southwest  section  are  two 
interesting  trees,  the  spikenard  and 


the  myrrh.  It  was  the  costly  oil  from 
the  spikenard  trees  that  Mary  used 
to  anoint  the  feet  and  the  head  of 
Jesus. 

The  gum  from  the  myrrh  was 
among  the  treasures  given  to  the 
Christ  Child  by  the  Wise  Men  who 
brought  "gifts,  gold,  frankincense, 
and  myrrh."  Along  the  north  wall  of 
the  garden  are  several  lilies,  the 
traditional  Easter  flower  reminding 
the  visitor  of  Jesus'  words,  "Consider 
the  lilies,  how  they  grow." 

To  assemble  all  these  Biblical 
plants  and  trees  took  a  great  amount 
of  work.  The  task  was  assumed  by 
Colonel  Hackett,  who  has  been  re- 
sponsible for  all  the  landscaping  and 
securing  the  funds  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Biblical  Garden — the 
adventure  of  a  retired  officer. 
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UNITED  FELLOWSHIP  OF  PROTESTAI 

COMMUNITY  SE 

COIN 


FIRST  PRIZE $50.00 

Wheelus  Field  United  Fellowship  of  Protestants 

7272nd  Air  Base  Wing 
APO  231,  New  York,  New  York 

Sponsoring  Chaplain:  Russell  P.  Knoebel 

SECOND    PRIZE $25.00 

The  Christian  Youth  Fellowship 

11th  Airborne  Division 

Fort  Campbell,  Kentucky 

Sponsoring  Chaplain:  Clifton  E.  Land 


The  entries  for  which  these  prizes  are 
issues  of  THE  LINK  beginning  with 

Our  Heartiest  I 
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is  proud  to  present  the   WINNERS   of  its 

/ICE  PROJECTS 

SST 


THIRD  PRIZE $15.00 

Peppered  AFB  United  Fellowship  of  Protestants 

6604th  Air  Base  Wing 

APO  862,  New  York,  New  York 

Sponsoring  Chaplain:  John  C.  Johnson 

FOURTH    PRIZE $10.00 

Hamilton  AFB  United  Fellowship  of  Protestants 

78th  Fighter  Group  (Air  Defense) 

Hamilton,  California 

Sponsoring  Chaplain:  Simon  H.  Scott,  Jr. 


will  be  published  in  four  consecutive 
first  prize  entry  in  the  July  issue. 

vgratulations! 
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■      A   Midwesterner,   Miss   Green   has   contributed 

widely  to  women's  and  family  magazines. 

She  has  also  written  syndicated  articles  for  the 

National  Kindergarten  Association,  with 

readers  in  forty-three  countries. 


Ill  DEATH 


DO  m  PART 


By  Helen  Gregg  Green 


HAD  a  last  courageous  flight  been 
successful     this     letter     would 
never  have  been  delivered. 

Korea 

May  27,  1953 
My  very  own  dear, 

Do  not  be  surprised  I  am  writing 
this  letter,  Gene.  I  sense  a  crisis 
ahead. 

When  I  last  held  you  in  my  arms 
I  felt  I  would  never  again  know  the 
swift  rushing  delight  of  love.  If  I  am 
mistaken  this  letter  will  be  destroyed. 
Otherwise,  dear,  it  will  follow  the 
news  of  my  passing. 

Before  I  left,  you  asked,  "What 
shall  I  do  if  anything  happens  to 
you,  Throck?  I  am  so  alone." 

No,  dear  girl,  you  are  not  alone. 
I  am  still  with  you  in  spirit,  and  the 
Friend  of  us  all,  our  Heavenly 
Father,   is   watching   over  you   and 
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guiding  you.  And  the  loyalty  of  time 
will  help  you  regain  composure. 

When  the  consciousness  of  some- 
one dear  has  grown  along  with  us 
for  years  the  thought  of  loss  staggers 
us.  Gene,  do  not  permit  yourself  to 
be  staggered.  Remember  our  son, 
your  duty  to  him,  to  yourself,  to  us. 
Continue  life  in  the  brave  way  you 
have  always  met  it. 

You  see,  life's  full  of  promises  you 
have  to  collect.  Together  you  and 
I  collected  more  than  many  couples 
do  in  twice  the  time  we've  had  to- 
gether. But  Gene,  live  in  the  past  as 
a  complete,  beautiful  memory.  Treat 
it  as  a  whole  pattern,  not  tearing 
apart  this  piece  and  that,  harassing 
yourself  with  its  pain.  Cherish  it, 
darling,   but  do  not  dwell  upon  it. 

As  quickly  as  possible  begin  build- 
ing a  new  life  for  you  and  David. 
Work    and    routine    are    wonderful 


cures  for  a  wounded  heart. 

What  I  am  about  to  say  may 
sound  harsh  and  premature.  But  for 
you  I  wish  above  all  else  good  health 
— spiritual,  emotional,  and  physical 
well-being.  So,  my  girl,  this  is  why 
I  ask  you  to  make  a  new  life  for 
you  and  Davie.  At  first  it  will  be  a 
world  of  forced  interests,  but  later, 
real  interest.  The  joy  of  living  must 
return. 

You  are  young,  endearing,  full 
of  vitality  and  high  spirits.  You  have 
fine  inner  warmth  and  a  talent  for 
friendship  and  love.  You  need  a 
mate,  dear.  David  needs  a  dad. 
When  love  plucks  at  your  heart, 
welcome  it  into  your  life  and  David's. 
Do  not  mar  happiness  by  compari- 
sons and  memories  of  unfulfilled 
dreams. 

Because  of  our  loss,  my  darling, 
you  will  be  more  appreciative  of 
those  simple  fundamental  rewards 
that  make  young  hearts  sing — a 
sunset  splashing  its  way  across  the 
sky,  a  good  book,  a  sleepy-eyed 
child's  prayer. 

Don't  torture  yourself  with  "Had 
Throck  only  lived!"  Be  grateful  for 
our  golden  hours. 

Teach  David  love,  respect,  and 
loyalty  for  his  country.  Interest  him 
and  others  of  his  generation  in  a 
way  of  life  that  will  in  itself  be  a 
protection  against  the  cruel  forces 
we  have  known  in  our  generation — 
forces  that  crucify  nations  and  help- 
less men,  women,  and  children. 

Teach  David  to  have  faith,  to  trust 
God.  Help  him  to  respect  all  women, 
to  respect  himself,  and  to  live  up  to 
the  best  within  him.  Build  in  him 
an  insight  into  life's  true  values. 

Help  him  to  think  for  himself,  to 
value  the  priceless  possession  of  in- 
tegrity and  an  educated  heart.  Help 


him  appreciate  "the  hum-drum  de- 
cencies," the  silent  beauty  of  nature, 
and  the  companionship  of  good 
books.  Share  the  knowledge  that  life 
is  not  a  holiday;  but  also  teach  him 
the  value  of  laughter  and  a  light 
touch. 

As  he  grows  older  point  out  the 
need  of  adjusting  to  others  rather 
than  expecting  them  to  adjust  to 
him.  Help  him  blunt  the  prickles  of 
human  contacts. 

Dear  Gene,  you  are  gentle  and 
compasssionate.  Your  close  camara- 
derie will  teach  our  son  compassion 
and  broad  human  sympathies,  I 
know.  But  make  him  able  to  stand  on 
his  own  feet.  If  you  treat  him  as  a 
man,  he  will  respond  like  a  man. 

Because  of  my  passing,  dear  gir\y 
do  not  become  bitter.  Do  not,  for  a 
single  hour,  attack  your  problems 
in  hatred  of  anything. 

When  I  volunteered  for  this  flight, 
I  realized  its  significance.  Because  of 
qualifications  I  happen  to  have  it 
seemed  right.  Heartbreaks  are  the 
heritage  of  every  war. 

My  darling,  never  before  have  I 
loved  you  so  much  or  felt  so  near 
to  you.  But,  while  I  feel  near 
to  you,  I  feel  closer  to  heaven  with 
its  glories  than  I  do  to  earth  with 
its  troubles.  I  pray  our  Heavenly 
Father,  who  is  a  God  of  greatness 
and  grace  and  knows  the  needs  of 
your  hearts,  to  bring  you  peace. 
Someday  time,  love,  and  death  will 
be  made  clearer. 

Now  Genie,  wipe  away  your  tears 
and  your  fears.  Walk  out  into  the 
sunshine.  Life  is  still  worth  living. 

I  hold  you  very,  very  close.  Can 
you  not  hear  us  saying  "Until  death 
do  us  part"?  But  even  then  I  knew 
you  would  be  brave. 

Throck 
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Daily  Rations 


BY  JAMES  V.  CLAYPOOL 

Secy.,  Promotion  of  Bible  Use,  American  Bible  Society 

THEME:  "Women  Are  Here  to  Stay" 

1  The  Mysterious  Writing  on  the  Wall Daniel  5:1-30 

2  Daniel  Promoted  and  Demoted Daniel  6:1-28 

3  A  Bride  and  Her  Friends Song  of  Solomon  1:1-17 

4  A  Bride  and  Bridegroom Song  of  Solomon  2:1-17 

5  The  Bridal  Procession Song  of  Solomon  3:1-11 

6  Praise  of  the  Bride Song  of  Solomon  4:1-16 

7  The  Wedding  Couple  Is  Separated Song  of  Solomon  5:1-16 

8  Praise  of  the  Bride  and  Groom Song  of  Solomon  6:1-13 

9  They  Are  Together  Again Song  of  Solomon  7:1-13 

10  Their  Invincible  Love Song  of  Solomon  8:1-14 

11  The  Betrothal  of  Isaac  and  Rebekah Genesis  24:1-49 

12  The  Marriage  of  Isaac  and  Rebekah Genesis  24:50-67 

13  Jacob  Marries  Leah  and  Rachel Genesis  29:1-35 

14  Joseph  and  Potiphar's  Wife Genesis  39:1-23 

15  Samson's  Marriage Judges  14:1-20 

16  Samson  Betrayed  by  Delilah  Judges  16:1-31 

17  The  Love  Story  of  Ruth Ruth  1:1-22 

18  Her  Industry Ruth  2:1-23 

19  Her  Devotion Ruth  3:1-18 

20  Her  Marriage Ruth  4:1-22 

21  How  to  Get  Along  With  the  Other  Person Matthew  5:1-28 

22  The  Question  of  Divorce Matthew  19:1-15 

23  The  Two  Are  One Mark  10:1-12 

24  Cooperation  One  With  Another I  Corinthians  12:4-30 

25  Love  at  Its  Best 1  Corinthians  13:1-13 

26  Yoked  With  Unbelievers  2  Corinthians  6:1-18 

27  Relationship  With  Children 2  Corinthians  12:14-21 

28  The  Need  for  Forbearance  and  Helpfulness Galatians  6:1-18 

29  Duties  of  Wives  and  Husbands Ephesians  5:1-33 

30  Family  Responsibilities Ephesians  6:1-24 
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PERSONAL 
IISflPLESIIP 


by 
T.  E.  JESSOP 


This  is  the  sixth  of  a  series  of  articles  on  Christian  faith  and  belief 
published  by  the  British  Royal  Air  Force  in  1952.  We  are  grateful 
to  the  Rev.  Canon  A.  S.  Giles,  Chaplain-in-Chief,  Royal  Air  Force, 
for  permission  to  reprint. 


RELIGION    IS   PRACTICAL 

A  schoolboy  can  look  at  an  equa- 
tion, say  "I  suppose  it's  all  right," 
and  then  wander  off  to  something 
else — unlike  an  engineer,  who  takes 
equations  seriously,  knowing  that 
otherwise  his  machine  wouldn't  work 
or  his  bridge  stand. 

Similarly,  there  are  people  who 
give  a  nod  of  approval  at  some  of  the 
doctrines  of  religion,  and  leave  the 
matter  there — missing  the  practical 
application  and  verification  which 
those  doctrines,  like  some  equations, 
demand.  For  religion  is  not  a  bare 


assent  to  certain  statements,  a  mere 
admission  that  they  are  true.  It  is 
living  by  their  truth.  When  we  ad- 
mit, for  example,  the  existence  of 
God,  we  are  not  playing  with  a 
purely  theoretical  proposition.  We 
are  binding  ourselves  to  worship  and 
serve  Him. 

Religious  truth  requires  religious 
practice.  If  we  were  to  leave  out  of 
the  Bible  the  passages  that  are  point- 
ing out  the  difference  religion  makes, 
to  attitude  and  conduct  and  from 
top  to  bottom,  there  would  be  little 
left.    The    whole    man    has    to    be 
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changed,  not  simply  a  creed  put  in 
his  head.  The  creed  is  not  about  an 
abstraction,  but  about  a  Person.  It 
is  about  devotion  to  that  Person, 
with  all  that  such  devotion  implies. 
This  is  why  the  first  Christians 
spoke  of  themselves  as  people  of 
"The  Way."  They  had  consciously 
committed  themselves  to  an  entire 
way  of  living — to  a  belief,  indeed, 
but  one  that  necessitated  a  change 
of  outlook,  disposition,  and  behavior. 

DISCIPLESHJP  AS  DISCIPLINE 

"Disciple"  properly  means  a 
learner,  and  "discipline"  properly 
means  what  is  appropriate  for  a 
disciple,  primarily  the  course  of  train- 
ing he  has  to  undergo. 

The  idea  of  Christian  discipleship 
as  involving  training  is  a  favorite  idea 
of  Paul's.  He  compares  the  Christian 
to  an  athlete  training  for  the  great 
Greek  games.  He  also  uses  military 
metaphors,  which  have  suggested  the 
hymn,  "Soldiers  of  Christ  arise,  And 
put  your  armor  on."  In  these  com- 
parisons there  is  nothing  forced,  no 
exaggeration  or  empty  rhetoric.  They 
simply  express  in  pictures  the  re- 
quirement that  the  life  of  a  frankly 
religious  man  has  to  have  effort  and 
nerves  and  steel  in  it. 

Why  so  many  people  think  that 
being  a  Christian  is  a  milk-and-water 
affair  is  a  chapter  in  the  history  of 
prejudice  or  of  ignorance.  The  de- 
mands of  Christ  are  plainly  heavy 
(read  them,  in  the  fifth  chapter  of 
Matthew).  To  fulfil  them,  a  Christian 
has  to  do  what  others  won't,  daren't, 
or  can't  do. 

For  instance,  he  will  touch  the 
untouchable,  love  the  naturally  un- 
lovable. It  was  Christian  disciples 
who  first  went  down  with  friendli- 
ness into  the  filth  and  crime  of  the 
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slums.  Salvation  Army  lassies  have 
gone  where  the  police  hesitated  to 
go.  It  was  Christian  disciples  who 
first  went  out  to  lepers,  collected 
them,  lived  with  them,  and  gave 
them  what  humans  need.  Here  is  a 
gentleness  stronger  than  any  soldier's 
courage. 

It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  be- 
come a  Christian  overnight,  if  by  a 
Christian  we  mean  one  who  fulfils 
all  the  demands  of  Christ.  But  when 
a  man  has  seen  or  felt  that  these 
demands  are  right,  he  is  bound  to 
begin  at  once  the  course  of  training. 
For  this  the  large  spiritual  resources 
of  the  church  are  at  his  disposal. 
Here,  as  elsewhere,  discipline  is 
necessary  to  progress.  What  keeps  us 
from  it  is  either  low  standards,  lazi- 
ness, fear,  or  pride. 

MORAL   DISCIPLINE 

God  distinguished  us  from  animals 
by  making  us  capable  of  character. 
He  calls  us  to  develop  it.  Character 
makes  a  big  difference  to  our  life, 
both  here  and  hereafter.  It  makes 
a  big  difference  to  the  individuals 
we  mix  with.  It  also  settles  the  tone 
of  society  generally,  making  possible 
the  otherwise  impossible.  Therefore, 
we  must  get  character. 

How?  Most  of  us  have  candid 
moments  when  we  see  our  moral 
faults,  know  that  we  ought  to  scrap 
them,  and  want  to  do  so.  Yet  when 
we  try,  w7e  are  often  baffled.  The 
difficulty  is  so  universal  that  a  way 
out  would  be  a  boon  to  the  race. 
What  is  the  Christian  way  out? 

First,  recognizing  the  difficulty 
frankly.  This  is  Christian  realism. 
The  New  Testament  has  no  non- 
sense about  our  being  at  bottom  al- 
together decent,  and  only  needing  the 
right  sort  of  politicians  to  give  our 


decency  a  chance.  It  turns  us  inside 
out,  showing  up  the  ugly  streaks 
as  well  as  the  good  ones. 

Secondly,  believing  that  the  God 
who  made  us  can  re-make  us.  This  is 
the  Christian  optimism.  The  Chris- 
tian is  not  left  to  his  own  resources. 
Christ  has  assured  us  of  the  help 
of  God.  His  own  astonishing  charac- 
ter is  the  guarantee  that  we  need 
not  be  the  playthings  of  instincts 
and  social  forces. 

Thirdly,  by  getting  away  from 
ourselves.  If  we  make  our  faults  our 
worry,  we  may  strengthen  them  by 
gaping  at  them  too  long.  There  is 
some  room  for  self-examination,  but 
not  very  much.  Self-centeredness, 
even  of  the  nonselfish  sort,  puts 
bonds  around  us.  Christ's  prescription 
for  moral  health  is  not  binding,  but 
loosening.  Look,  he  said  in  effect, 
not  inwards  but  upwards  and  out- 
wards. Think  of  God  and  of  your 
neighbors.  This  is  Christian  love, 
and  the  Christian's  incomparable 
freedom. 

In  such  self-forgetfulness  some  of 
our  faults  wither  through  lack  of  at- 
tention. Some  wilt  at  the  touch  of 
God.  Others  slide  shamefacedly  away 
at  the  spectacle  of  our  neighbor's 
needs. 

THE  DISCIPLINE  OF  A  POINT  OF  VIEW 

Those  three  items  are  parts  of  an 
over-all  consideration  of  life.  It  is 
the  lack  of  such  a  general  outlook 
that  is  making  more  and  more  of  us 
today  ineffective,  unreliable,  petu- 
lant, and  unhappy. 

Living  by  impulse,  habit,  and 
fashion  doesn't  produce  character. 
The  inner  wobbliness — a  new  thing 
in  Britain,  on  so  large  a  scale — is 
now  working  itself  out  in  a  general 
loosening  of  social  loyalties  and  dis- 


unity. We  have  lost  grip  because  we 
no  longer  have  the  drive,  guidance, 
and  control  that  come  from  an  all- 
embracing  view  of  ourselves,  our 
affairs,  and  their  total  setting. 

Now  put  before  yourself  the  Chris- 
tian view.  See  everything  under  God. 
See  God  in  Christ.  See  Christ  as  liv- 
ing and  dying  for  you  and  every 
other  you.  See  yourself  as  having  only 
a  fragment  of  your  life  in  this  world, 
and  as  a  member  of  a  family  that  is 
intended  to  include  all  humans,  the 
unborn  as  well  as  the  living  and 
those  who  have  passed  on.  If  you 
can  see  all  this,  the  sheer  bigness  of 
it  will  smash  littleness  of  interest, 
and  bring  the  wide  and  long  look, 
the  steady  purposefulness,  and  the 
grit  that  make  up  character. 

This  view  gives  reasons  and  mo- 
tives when  copy-book  maxims  and 
other  moral  tags  fail  to  bite.  Why, 
for  instance,  be  unselfish?  Because 
others  are  your  brothers,  as  much 
God's  children  as  you  are.  Why  put 
up  with  this  awkward  fellow,  and 
even  help  that  beastly  one?  Because 
they,  too,  are  your  brothers,  and  for 
them,  too,  Christ  died.  It  would  be 
feeble  to  be  kind  only  to  the  good 
brothers.  And  why  keep  a  firm  hold 
on  the  sex  drive?  Because  women  are 
your  sisters,  not  your  tools. 

That  is  the  straight  and  simple 
thinking  of  the  Christian.  It  is  not 
the  now  fashionable  twist  of  seeking 
excuses  for  weakness  and  indulgence. 
It  leads  to  an  open  and  reliable 
character.  It  gives  the  full-blooded 
morality  that  does  positive  things  out 
of  respect  and  love,  not  the  anemic 
one  content  with  not  doing  wrong. 

THE  DISCIPLINE  OF  DEVOTION 

A  fine  moral  character  doesn't 
make  up  the  whole  of  a  Christian. 
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In  other  words,  Christianity  isn't 
only  a  set  of  high  reasons  for  being 
good,  and  exceptionally  good.  As  a 
religion,  it  requires  the  service  of 
God. 

True,  in  serving  others  we  are 
serving  God.  But  that  is  only  half 
the  service.  The  other  half  consists 
in  serving  Him  directly.  He,  too, 
has  a  personal  claim  on  our  time 
and  attention.  The  time  we  give 
to  Him,  in  worship,  and  prayer,  and 
meditation,  is  a  merciful  release  from 
being  at  the  disposal  of  our  fellows. 
We  should  be  tired  out  well  before 
old  age  if  we  were  always  on  the 
stretch  morally,  always  on  our  moral 
tip-toes,  always  fighting  moral  battles 
unaided. 

What  is  called  the  devotional  life 
is  thus,  in  one  of  its  aspects,  a  holi- 
day (this  word  originally  meant  a 
holy  day).  It  is  a  refreshment,  a 
rest  from  moral  labor,  a  recovery  of 
moral  poise,  and  a  replenishment  of 
our  moral  energies.  There  is  no 
desertion  in  turning  aside  sometimes 
from  our  brothers  to  their  Father. 
Indeed,  if  God  were  not  their  Father 
and  ours,  they  would  not  be  our 
brothers. 

In  its  other  aspect,  the  devotional 
life  is  the  direct  meeting  of  God's 
personal  claims.  He  is  entitled  to 
worship.  It  is  fitting  to  pray  to  Him, 
He  deserves  to  be  thought  about. 

These  considerations  alone  are  a 
sufficient  justification  of  the  life  of 
devotion.  Worship,  prayer,  and  med- 
itation are  an  absolute  obligation  be- 
cause they  follow  from  the  immense 
difference  between  man  and  God.  It 
is  really  odd  to  think  that  we  owe 
nothing  to  God  but  virtue. 

The  practices  of  devotion,  then, 
are  not  "nice"  extras.  They  belong 
to  the  heart  of  religion.  Nor  can  they 
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decently  be  left  to  the  chances  of 
mood.  A  disciple  will  follow  them 
regularly,  even  when  he  doesn't  "feel 
like  it."  Tributes  due  to  God  must 
be  paid.  When  we  are  out  of  humor 
we  can  still  pay  them  sincerely.  Sin- 
cerity can  remain  in  the  moments 
when  eagerness  or  enthusiasm  fails 
us. 

A  disciple  will  also  give  whole- 
hearted support  to  the  church  as  the 
principal  scene  and  divinely-ap- 
pointed custodian  of  worship  and 
prayer.  It  costs  money  to  maintain 
the  church's  services,  offices,  and 
buildings.  Ask  yourself  how  much, 
not  how  little,  you  can  give;  and 
give  regularly.  This  is  part  of  the 
discipline. 

THE  DISCIPLINE  OF  WITNESS 

The  British  have  long  held  that 
a  man  should  show  his  colors — not 
waving  them  ostentatiously,  but 
making  clear  where  he  stands.  If  he 
doesn't,  we  call  him  a  trimmer,  a 
hypocrite,  or  a  coward,  or,  if  he  has 
no  colors,  a  nondescript. 

It  is  strange  how  many  men, 
otherwise  courageous,  are  frightened 
of  confessing  themselves,  in  conver- 
sation and  behavior,  to  be  on  the 
side  of  religion.  They  can't  bear 
being  smiled  at,  even  when  they 
know  that  religion  is  not  at  all  ridicu- 
lous but  is  merely  assumed  to  be  so  in 
certain  quarters,  and  not  obviously 
the  best  quarters.  They  are  following 
an  outer  fashion  instead  of,  as  really 
free  men  would,  their  inner  sym- 
pathies and  convictions. 

If  some  people  do  smile  at  you, 
have  the  grit  to  bear  it.  If  you  follow 
Christ  rightly,  they  won't  smile  long. 
When  they  see  the  practical  fruits  of 
your    discipleship,    the    changes    in 

(Continued  on   page  47) 
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For  Better.  For  Worse 

TA7HAT  IF  God  ran  the  world  according  to  our  gripes?  God  takes  our 
*  *  griping  about  not  "making  time"  on  hills  and  winding  roads  seriously 
and  makes  the  world  smooth  as  a  billiard  ball.  He  hears  our  complaining 
about  heat  or  cold  and  makes  every  day,  everywhere  topcoat  weather.  Our 
gripes  about  rain  and  snow  shut  them  off,  and  the  rivers  and  lakes  dry  up. 

If  God  ran  the  world  according  to  our  gripes,  we  would  be  in  one  awful 
mess.  We  are  so  opposite  in  our  likes  and  dislikes,  and  we  change  our  minds 
so  often  that  not  even  an  all-powerful  God  could  manage  the  world  our 
way.  We  are  fortunate  that  he  shuts  out  most  of  our  silly  complaining  and 
runs  the  world  according  to  his  amazing  wisdom. 

But  where  does  that  leave  us?  It  leaves  us  the  job  of  being  good  sports — 
of  adjusting  to  the  conditions  of  our  world  in  confidence  that  God  knows 
what  he  is  doing.  We  need  to  believe  with  Paul  that  "God  works  for  good 
with  those  who  love  him."  Our  likes  and  dislikes  should  never  be  more 
important  to  us  than  our  confidence  in  the  Tightness  of  God. 

Seems  as  if  a  lot  of  couples  try  to  run  their  marriage  on  the  basis  of  their 
gripes.  He  doesn't  like  salads  and  vegetables;  she  hates  potatoes  and  meat. 
They  adjust  the  diet  accordingly.  He  can't  stand  concerts  and  church;  she 
detests  movies  and  golf.  They  stay  home.  He  doesn't  like  children  under 
five;  she  doesn't  care  for  them  over  four.  No  children.  A  couple  of  months 
of  this  foolishness  makes  them  incompatable.  Divorce  is  next. 

In  marriage  we  need  a  lot  of  good  sportsmanship — the  kind  that  comes 
from  each  having  confidence  in  the  good  will  and  intelligence  of  the  other. 
Our  individual  likes  and  dislikes  must  never  be  bigger  than  the  meaning 
of  our  marriage.  They  must  always  be  adjusted  to  the  welfare  of  the  home. 
Taking  each  other  "for  better,  for  worse"  is  the  only  valid  attitude  for  mar- 
riage. When  we  live  together  that  way  it  is  surprising  how  much  we  find 
"for  better"  and  how  little  "for  worse." 

. foe  2)a*uz 
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A    SERVICE    OF    WORSHIP 

By  Carl  R.  Key 

Call  to  Worship: 

In  the  holy  quiet  of  this  hour,  let  us  draw  near  to  God  who  hears  prayer. 
Let  us  remember  that  he  listens  more  to  our  hearts  than  to  our  words,  and 
that  we  are  the  children  of  his  love.  As  we  bow  before  him,  may  we  be 
delivered  from  blindness,  prejudice,  and  fear.  May  the  God  of  all  grace 
cleanse  our  hearts  and  order  our  minds.  Then  they  will  be  open  to  the 
kindling  touch  of  the  mysterious  Spirit  of  God. 

Invocation: 

O  Lord  God,  heavenly  Father,  we  beseech  thee  to  let  thy  Holy  Spirit 
dwell  in  us,  that  he  may  enlighten  and  lead  us  into  all  truth,  and  defend 
us  from  adversity;  through  Jesus  Christ  thy  Son,  our  Lord.  Amen  (followed 
by  the  Lord's  Prayer) . 

Hymn:  "O,  for  a  Closer  Walk  with  God"    (Tune:   "Beatitude") 

Scripture:  Read  Luke  5,  especially  verses  12-17, 

Talk:  The  Theme  of  our  meditation  is  "Inner  Renewal"  * 

"It  is  a  strenuous  life  to  which  Jesus  calls  us.  But  creative  activity  and 
selfless  service  cannot  continue  on  a  high  level  unless  we  take  time  apart 
to  be  renewed  inwardly  by  God's  spirit. 


*  Used  by  permission  of  the  Rev.   G.  Arthur  Casadv  and  the  Pilgrim  Press. 
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"One  of  the  secrets  of  Jesus'  power  and  poise  was  that  he  took  time 
for  prayer — to  be  silent  and  receptive,  open  to  the  depths  of  his  being  to 
the  inflowing  of  God's  spirit.  Even  when  multitudes  were  gathered  to  be 
healed  and  to  hear  his  teaching,  he  withdrew  to  the  wilderness  and 
prayed.  Then  after  inner  renewal,  he  returned,  'and  the  power  of  the 
Lord  was  with  him  to  heal.' 

"If  we  are  to  carry  on  'our  Father's  business,'  we  shall  have  to  with- 
draw periodically  and  pray.  A  few  minutes  a  day  of  silent  meditation,  of 
relaxed  and  receptive  openness,  will  make  a  world  of  difference.  A  longer 
period  of  worship  and  prayer  can  be  used  on  Sundays.  If  we  are  too 
busy  to  pray,  we  are  too  busy,  and  we  will  miss  the  fullness  of  life  God 
offers  us." 

Let  us  Pray:  Eternal  God,  our  heavenly  Father,  thou  hast  called  us  to  be 
holy  as  thou  art  holy.  Purify  us,  we  beseech  thee,  from  all  wrong  thoughts 
and  affections.  Take  from  us  all  selfish  and  unworthy  desires.  Enable  us 
to  hate  everything  that  is  evil  in  thy  sight.  Incline  our  hearts  to  love  thy 
law.  Keep  us  always  obedient  to  thy  will.  Give  us  the  mind  that  was  in 
Christ  Jesus.  So  renew  us,  by  the  grace  of  thy  Holy  Spirit,  that  we  may 
overcome  the  temptations  of  this  world,  be  made  partakers  of  thy  glory; 
through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen. 

Hymn:  "Dear  Lord  and  Father  of  Mankind" 

Benediction: 

Now  may  the  light  that  shone  in  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord 

Shine  in  our  hearts  and  minds  by  the  indwelling  Word; 

And  may  the  radiance  which  faith  and  hope  restore, 

Be  and  abide  with  us  both  now  and  evermore.  Amen. 
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Bible  Study  for  the  iveek  beginning  June  3 ,  1956 


Young   Man   Dates   Young   Woman 

ANSLEY  C.  MOORE 


SUGGESTED    SCRIPTURE:    Genesis    1:26-28    and    2:18-24.    Psalms    119:129-136 


AIMS  FOR  THIS   PROGRAM 

1.  To  inquire  about  the  importance  of  dat- 
ing in  the  whole  mating  scheme. 

2.  To  ask  about  God's  part  in  marriage  and 
home   building. 

3.  To  look  at  the  factors  involved  in  inter- 
faith  and  inter-cultural  marriages. 

■  Since  the  beginning  of  time 
young  people  have  been  dating  in 
one  form  or  another.  It  is  nature's 
way  that  men  and  women  get  to- 
gether. The  mating  instinct  calls,  and 
we  find  ourselves  seeking  the  com- 
pany of  the  opposite  sex. 

Sex  as  it  comes  to  us  from  God 
is  perfectly  pure  and  holy.  If  there 
is  anything  suggestive  of  evil  about 
it.  we  put  it  there,  not  God.  This 
deep,  basic  urge  is  as  true  to  our 
nature  as  hunger  or  self-preserva- 
tion. One  of  our  tasks  is  to  under- 
stand it  and  to  direct  it  into  paths 
that  ennoble  our  lives.  This  is  im- 
portant for  us — especially  if  we  are 
Christians. 

When  a  young  man  dials  a  num- 
ber and  asks  a  young  lady,  "Are  you 
busy  tonight?"  he  has  some  purpose 
in  mind.  What  is  it?  Some  have 
reached  maturity  and  are  looking  for 
a  mate.  Others  want  a  companion  for 
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the  evening.  Still  others  are  seeking 
an  outlet  for  sex,  and  their  motive  is 
a  base  one.  What  motives  are  valid 
for  the  Christian?  Is  there  a  Chris- 
tian philosophy  for  dating?  Does 
Christ  care  whom  we  date? 

(1)  What  is  the  purpose  of  dat- 
ing? Read  the  Scripture  passages  and 
ask  the  question.  What  is  the  pur- 
pose of  living?  Obviously,  if  we  are 
Christian,  it  is  to  glorify*  God  and 
to  do  his  holy  will.  Anything  that 
enriches  our  lives,  and  helps  us  ma- 
ture in  mind  and  spirit,  is  a  step  in 
that  direction.  The  personalities  of 
men  and  women  are  different.  They 
complement  each  other.  They  help 
each  other  grow,  and  we  are  all 
created  to  grow. 

Now,  we  are  not  being  unduly 
serious  in  the  light  of  the  conse- 
quences involved  if  we  ask  about 
the  purpose  of  the  mating  instinct. 
What  are  we  after?  Where  are  we 
headed,  when  we  call  a  girl  for  a 
date'? 

For  90^  of  the  population  this 
leads  to  marriage.  Somewhere  along 
the  trail  we  will  probably  find  some- 
one we  can  love  devotedly.  We  will 
marry,  build  a  home,  and  start  a 
family.    For    the    Christian,    this    is 
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more  than  just  marrying — it  is  mak- 
ing a  home  where  God  is  at  the  cen- 
ter of  the  married  life,  and  where  the 
family  is  a  miniature  of  the  kingdom 
of  God. 

Our  ideal  of  marriage  determines 
how  we  date.  If  we  take  a  serious 
view  of  marriage,  we  probably  will 
take  a  serious  view  of  dating,  be- 
cause dating  leads  to  marriage.  One 
statement  of  the  Christian  view  of 
marriage  puts  it  this  way:  "Marriage 
is  that  order  of  creation  given  by 
God  in  love  which  binds  one  man 
and  one  woman  irrevocably  in  a 
life-long  union  of  the  most  intimate 
fellowship  of  body  and  life."  It  is 
more  than  a  physical  relationship.  It 
is  "the  incorporation  of  two  .  .  .  sep- 
arate personalities  into  a  partnership 
for  life."  At  the  heart  of  it  is  true 
friendship  based  upon  mutual  re- 
spect and  shared  appreciations  and 
interests. 

If  we  are  headed  for  so  serious  a 
destination,  we  will  not  likely  take 
foolish  chances  along  the  way.  Some- 
times an  emotional  attachment  for 
another  takes  us  beyond  ourselves. 
We  find  we  are  "in  love"  with  a  per- 
son we  would  not  think  of  marrying 
under  normal  conditions.  Association 
with  prostitutes,  or  people  of  low 
morals  of  any  kind,  is  unthinkable 
for  the  Christian  youth  who  has  a 
clear  view  of  what  he  wants  in  mar- 
riage. If  we  date  carelessly  and  leave 
this  matter  to  chance,  we  are  saying 
we  do  not  care  who  is  the  parent  of 
our  children. 

(2)  Is  there  a  man  for  every 
woman?  There  used  to  be  a  sentimen- 
tal song,  very  popular,  which  ran: 
"There's  a  girl  for  every  boy  in  the 
world.   There  must  be  someone  for 


me."  Is  there?  Is  there  a  Dream  Man 
for  every  girl,  a  Dream  Girl  for  every 
young  man?  Well,  yes,  in  the  main. 
Slightly  more  boys  are  born  than 
girls.  In  some  sections  of  the  country 
there  are  more  males  than  females, 
in  other  sections  more  females  than 
males.  A  girl  who  graduates  from 
college  seems  to  have  fewer  chances, 
by  and  large,  than  the  girl  with  less 
education.  The  girl  who  takes  a  job 
in  a  library  in  a  secluded  residential 
area  will  be  surrounded  by  women 
and  less  likely  to  meet  eligible  men. 
But  Nature  does  not  get  her  wires 
crossed. 

No  architect  would  begin  to  build 
a  building  without  a  plan.  It  is  in- 
conceivable that  Almighty  God 
would  create  people  without  a  plan 
for  their  lives.  We  find  that  plan  by 
prayer,  by  seeking  to  know  God's 
will  for  our  lives,  by  talking  with  in- 
telligent, spiritually-minded  friends, 
and  by  walking  every  day  with 
Christ. 

If  God  has  a  plan  for  our  vocation, 
is  it  too  much  to  expect  that  he 
would  have  a  plan  for  the  mate  who 
will  help  or  hinder  us  in  fulfilling 
that  plan?  Ask  God  to  direct  you 
toward  the  person  best  suited  to  help 
you  build  a  life  in  keeping  with  the 
community  of  love,  the  family  of 
God.  When  you  find  God's  plan  for 
your  life,  whether  it  is  in  the  matter 
of  vocation,  or  a  life  mate,  it  is  like 
finding  the  right  pieces  in  a  jig-saw 
puzzle.  It  all  fits,  and  you  know  it. 

Men  have  an  advantage  over  girls 
in  meeting  people.  They  can  seek 
opportunities  to  meet  girls.  How- 
ever, intelligent  girls  can,  even  if  it 
must  be  done  with  more  finesse, 
make  opportunities  to  be  where  they 
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come  into  contact  with  men.  They 
must  be  alert  to  accept  invitations 
where  they  will  meet  fellows.  They 
need  to  be  attentive  and  interested 
in  things  that  interest  men,  but 
above  all  to  be  womanly  in  a  warm 
friendly  way.  Friendliness  is  con- 
tagious and  often  leads  to  a  deep 
love  which  satisfies  the  soul — satis- 
fies it  because  all  real  love  comes 
from  God. 

(3)  What  about  dating  other 
races?  other  faiths? 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  pure 
race.  All  of  us  are  mixtures.  This  has 
enriched  the  life  of  all  races.  Each 
culture,  each  faith,  has  much  to  con- 
tribute to  the  ongoing  of  the  human 
family.  We  need  to  recognize  the 
strengths  of  those  who  differ  from 
us. 

Different  backgrounds  often  mean 
different  ideals,  and  different  ideals 
mean  different  purposes  in  marriage. 
If  two  persons  are  living  for  differ- 
ent purposes  in  their  marriage,  they 
are  riding  for  a  fall.  Two  people  with 
entirely  different  purposes  in  mind 
cannot  remain  partners  in  business. 
Before  marrying  a  person  of  another 
race,  you  had  better  be  certain  that 
both  of  you  are  living  for  the  same 
goal  and  have  the  same  method  of 
achieving  it  in  mind. 

Likewise,  many  interfaith  mar- 
riages succeed.  Here  again  ultimate 
goals  must  be  similar.  Neither  party 
has  the  right  to  demand  of  the  other 
something  he  would  not  be  willing 
to  give  himself.  For  one  to  demand 
that  the  other  deny  his  or  her  faith, 
and  join  a  particular  church,  is  posi- 
tively immoral.  It  violates  the 
Golden  Rule  which  is  a  guiding  prin- 
ciple of  Christian  marriages.  Mar- 
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riage  is  a  give  and  take  proposition. 
If  it  begins  by  one  member  of  the 
party  taking  all  and  giving  nothing, 
then  that  marriage  has  little  chance 
of  success.  If  one  member  takes  this 
attitude  in  religion,  he  or  she  prob- 
ably will  take  the  same  attitude 
about  other  matters. 

(4)  How  far  shall  we  go  on  a 
date?  For  Christian  youth  the  an- 
swer is  clear:  purity  before  marriage 
and  fidelity  after  marriage.  If  we 
expect  chastity  of  our  mate,  in  fair- 
ness we  must  offer  that  mate  our  own 
chastity.  Anything  done  in  dating 
that  cheapens  the  physical  basis  of 
marriage  prejudices  that  relation- 
ship. God  in  his  wisdom  has  pre- 
served certain  things  for  the  married 
which  are  denied  the  single.  He  who 
recognizes  and  honors  this  wise  plan 
has  riches  in  store  for  him  in  mar- 
riage that  he  never  dreamed  of  pos- 
sessing. 

QUESTIONS    FOR    DISCUSSION 

1.  Should  a  Christian  be  willing  to 
date  anyone  who  is  available?  How 
about  blind  dates? 

2.  Should  we  ever  reach  the  place 
where  we  are  willing  to  marry  the 
second  best  because  we  are  afraid 
to  be  a  bachelor  or  spinster?  Did 
God  plan  that  some  people  would 
never  marry? 

3.  Ask  the  chaplain  for  a  copy  of 
"Before  You  Marry  in  the  Service" 
and  discuss  it. 

4.  Whose  job  is  it  to  set  the  pattern 
of  behavior  on  a  date?  Where  did 
we  get  the  idea  that  the  fellow  is 
free  to  try  anything  and  only  the 
girl  needs  a  set  of  moral  stand- 
ards? 
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Bible  Study  for  the  week  beginning  June  10,  1956 


Do  We  Fall  in  Love? 


ANSLEY  G.  MOORE 


SUGGESTED  SCRIPTURE:  I  John  2:15-17  and  4:11-19 


AIMS  FOR  THIS  PROGRAM 

1.  To  ask  how  we  get  in  love  with  another 
person. 

2.  To  take  a  hard  look  at  the  difference 
between  falling  in  love  and  choosing  a 
mate. 

3.  To  see  what  we  have  to  offer  to  a 
marriage. 

■  Strange  expression,  isn't  it?  "He 
fell  in  love" — as  if  he  fell  off  a  truck. 
Perhaps  we  do  fall  in  love,  but  the 
trick  is  that  we  can  look  where  we 
are  falling.  In  our  society  little  con- 
sideration is  given  to  making  good 
matches,  based  upon  intelligent 
thought.  Almost  all  is  left  to  chance 
in  matrimony.  Yet  no  good  farmer 
would  follow  such  a  plan  with  his 
pigs,  and  no  horseman  would  use 
this  haphazard  method  in  breeding 
his  thoroughbreds.  We  are  intelli- 
gent planners  in  animal  husbandry 
but  leave  things  largely  to  chance  in 
regard  to  humans.  This  leads  us  to 
ask: 

( 1 )  Can  we  decide  beforehand? 
It  is  not  being  unduly  intellectual,  or 
foresighted,  to  analyze  one's  desires 
in  a  mate.  Certain  characteristics  ap- 
peal to  us.  We  can  set  them  down. 
We  can  look  at  them  and  fix  them 


in  mind.  Then  we  recognize  them  in 
people  of  the  opposite  sex  as  we 
meet  them.  Many  studies  have  been 
made  in  which  men  wrote  down 
their  ideal  regarding  a  mate,  and 
women  theirs.  One  woman  wrote: 

"Here  is  a  resume  of  traits  in  men 
who  have  proven  attractive  to  me: 
Physical:  Well  built,  good  carriage. 
Sturdiness  and  erectness  essential. 
Not  too  stunning  looking.  Do  not  like 
too  handsome  men.  Am  not  attracted 
to  blonds — my  family  were  brunets. 
Mental:  Quick  reaction  time.  Slow, 
deliberate  person  is  irritating.  Su- 
perior intelligence  and  genuine  in- 
terest in  his  own  field.  Liberal  in 
views."  x  Another  young  woman  was 
more  definite  about  character  traits 
when  she  specified:  "Musical,  but 
not  a  good  singer.  Very  gay  with 
sense  humor.  Firm  religious  beliefs. 
Lover  of  children  and  respects  old 
people.  Respectful  of  women.  Faith- 
ful. Is  source  of  inspiration.,, 

Most  men  are  less  analytical  but 
rather  have  all  girls  in  general  cate- 


1  Plan  for  Marriage  by  Joseph  Kirk 
Folsom,  Harper  &  Bros.  1938,  pp. 
87,  88.  Used  by  permission. 
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gories  such  as  the  baby-doll  type,  the 
intellectual,  or  the  athletic  type.  The 
point  here  is  that,  although  Ameri- 
can romanticism  draws  back  from 
taking  apart  our  ideal  and  putting  it 
down  in  black  and  white,  this  is  the 
intelligent  thing  to  do.  It  helps  to 
reveal  ourselves  as  well  as  the  quali- 
ties we  are  seeking  in  a  mate.  Prof. 
Folsom  has  summed  it  up  admirably : 
"To  choose  a  mate  intelligently  does 
not  mean  to  choose  unromantically 
.  .  .  The  issue  is  simply  whether  one 
will  use  his  intelligence  to  guide 
love,  or  place  himself  at  the  mercy  of 
circumstances."  2 

(2)  When  the  time  comes,  can 
we  choose  deliberately? 

Is  it  possible  by  will  power  to 
make  oneself  love  another  or  cease 
to  love?  No.  But  any  intelligent  man 
can  stay  away  from  a  girl  who  is 
obviously  unsuitable.  He  can  control 
his  emotions  while  he  is  with  any 
girl  in  order  to  know  her  better.  In- 
telligence can  be  used  to  check  even 
a  rising  feeling  of  emotion  until  one 
has  settled  certain  other  questions 
which  ought  to  be  answered  before 
one  gives  himself  or  herself  in  out- 
going love. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
person  who  is  swept  off  his  or  her 
feet  by  a  speedy  love  for  another  is 
usually  looking  at  only  one  or  two 
traits.  He  responds  to  those  and  is 
blind  to  all  others.  If  such  people 
marry,  the  newness  someday  wears 
off  and  the  few  attractive  traits  be- 
gin to  dim  with  the  tensions  of  life. 
Then  the  other  traits  stand  out,  and 
we  wonder  why  we  did  not  see  those 
qualities    before.    They   were   there. 


But  love  is  blind  when  it  ought  to 
have  a  thousand  eyes.  Marriage  in 
this  complex  society  is  such  a  deli- 
cate thing,  and  such  small  things  can 
throw  it  off  balance.  Holding  our- 
selves in  check,  while  we  check,  does 
not  detract  from  our  love  later  on  if 
and  when  intelligence  gives  us  the 
go-ahead  signal. 

(3)  Do  opposites  attract?  Joseph 
Kirk  Folsom  in  Plan  for  Marriage* 
has  an  excellent  discussion  of  this 
question.  He  says  it  is  a  popular  fal- 
lacy that  opposites  attract.  Studies 
that  have  been  made  do  not  bear  out 
the  belief  that  people  with  opposite 
traits  are  drawn  together. 

As  a  matter-of-fact,  people  with 
similar  traits  are  usually  attracted  to 
each  other.  Marriages  that  succeed 
ordinarily  have  people  of  similar  age, 
race,  religion,  culture,  mental  ability, 
and  physical  energy.  The  minor 
characteristics  may  be  opposites,  but 
the  main  features  had  better  be  alike 
or  the  probability  of  failure  looms 
large. 

Folsom*  also  has  a  fine  passage  in 
which  he  tries  to  prevent  disillusion- 
ment and  cynicism  in  young  people 
regarding  married  love.  We  are 
taught,  he  says,  to  value  the  change- 
less, the  static.  We  like  what  "stays 
put."  The  fact  is  that  nothing  stays 
put.  Everything  changes,  even  our 
love.  Life  is  changing,  and  so  are  our 
love  relationships. 

This  can  mean  that  our  love  for 
a  mate  develops,  rather  than  dimin- 
ishes. It  can  have  continuity  but 
never  changelessness.  To  continue  it, 
there  must  be  changes  in  ourselves. 


Ibid.,  p.   85. 
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Prof.  Folsom  puts  this  in  a  marvelous 
way:  "If  John  wishes  always  to  love 
Mary  as  intensely  as  he  does  now, 
and  she  him,  they  must  perpetually 
renew  their  love  by  learning  new 
things,  doing  new  things,  changing 
their  treatment  of  each  other  as  new 
needs  and  circumstances  arise."  To 
put  it  in  philosophical  terms:5 

"The  only  kind  of  permanence 
in  human  relations  is  a  dynamic 
equilibrium  maintained  by  keep- 
ing related  changes  constantly  ad- 
justed   to    one    another    in    their 
speed  and  direction." 
(4)   What  do  we  have  to  offer? 
If  we  want  a  better  world,  we  have 
to  be  the  kind  of  people  who  would 
live  in  the  world  we  want.   If  we 
want  a  great  experience  in  marriage, 
the  place  to  start  is  with  ourselves.  A 
discerning  youth  was   heard  to  re- 
mark of  his  approaching  trip  to  the 
altar:  "It  won't  be  much  of  a  wed- 
ding, but  it'll  be  a  great  marriage." 
How  can  we  make  it  so? 

Most  of  our  attention  is  on  the 
kind  of  mate  we  want.  That's  im- 
portant. But  the  mate  is  only  one- 
half  the  partnership.  The  other  half 
is  you.  There  can  be  no  rich  fellow- 
ship in  marriage  if  you  are  immoral, 
sensitive,  self-centered,  demanding, 
slow  to  recognize  your  mistakes,  re- 
luctant to  admit  your  errors,  or  un- 
willing to  compliment  your  mate's 
virtues. 

Many  undertake  to  make  over 
their  mate.  It  is  dangerous  to  marry 
a  man  to  reform  him.  Only  the  few 
do  that,  but  many  more  undertake, 
immediately  after  wedding  bells,  to 
re-work    the    mate.    Often   thev    do 


1  Ibid.,  p.  85. 


change  the  mate,  and  then  do  not 
like  their  own  handiwork.  We  de- 
stroy the  very  thing  we  fell  in  love 
with  in  the  first  place.  It  is  better 
to  begin  at  our  own  doorstep. 

Christians  believe  that  Christ 
makes  us  the  kind  of  persons  we 
ought  to  be.  It  is  the  man's  place  in 
marriage  to  be  the  moral  and  spir- 
itual head  of  the  family.  He  is  some- 
thing of  a  priest  in  his  own  house- 
hold. It  is  his  place,  not  the  woman's, 
to  read  the  Bible  daily  to  the  family, 
to  have  family  prayers.  He  ought  to 
lead  off  in  going  to  Sunday  school 
and  church,  and  to  determine  that 
the  family  will  be  a  religious  unit 
first  of  all. 

When  Christ  is  brought  daily  into 
the  middle  of  the  family,  there  are 
spiritual  foundations  beneath  that 
marriage  which  will  hold  in  time  of 
strain.  Such  married  love  does  not 
end  in  the  divorce  court.  Indeed,  it 
does  not  end  anywhere. 

QUESTIONS    FOR    DISCUSSION 

1.  What  do  I  do  if  I  decide  on  the 
kind  of  girl  I'll  marry  and  then 
can't  find  her?  Keep  looking? 
Change  my  ideas?  Marry  just  any- 
one and  make  her  over  to  my 
ideals? 

2.  Make  up  a  list  of  what  you  want 
in  a  mate.  Then  look  for  the 
things  you  left  out  of  your  list — 
like  religion.  Are  you  taking  these 
things  for  granted  or  aren't  they 
important? 

3.  Make  an  honest  list  of  what  you 
have  to  offer  a  girl  or  fellow.  Do 
most  of  your  items  deal  with  your 
belongings  rather  than  your  char- 
acter? Which  is  most  important 
to   your   marriage? 
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Bible  Study  for  the  week  beginning  June  17,  1956 


Talking  It  Over 

ANSLEY  C.  MOORE 


SUGGESTED  SCRIPTURE:  Proverbs  3;  Psalms  119:9-16;  I  Corinthians  7:1-11;  II  Corinthians 
6:12-19;  Matthew  19:1-9;  and  Mark  10:10-12. 


AIMS  FOR  THIS  PROGRAM 

1.  To  discuss  the  items  that  must  be  settled 
before  the  wedding  if  the  marriage  is  to 
have  a  chance  of  success. 

2.  To  look  at  the  things  that  make  a  mar- 
riage  successful. 

■  The  popular  saying,  "Love  will 
find  a  way/'  needs  questioning. 
Young  people  frequently  feel  that 
their  love  for  another  is  so  great  and 
marvelous  that  it  will  overcome  any 
difficulties  that  arise  after  marriage. 
It  is  true  that  marginal  matters  will 
adjust  themselves.  But  these  are 
problems  which  do  not  matter  very 
much  anyway.  Central  issues  must 
be  faced  and  settled  to  keep  the 
marriage  from  going  on  the  rocks. 
These  are  the  matters  which  deeply 
concern  us.  They  are  so  important 
that  they  will  not  likely  adjust  them- 
selves without  some  clear  thinking 
about  them. 

Macaulay  once  said,  "Men  are 
never  so  likely  to  settle  a  question 
rightly  as  when  they  discuss  it  free- 
ly." Woodrow  Wilson  went  to  the 
heart  of  the  matter  when  he  wrote: 
"Discussion  is  the  greatest  of  all  re- 
formers. It  rationalizes  everything  it 
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touches.  It  robs  principles  of  all  false 
sanctity  and  throws  them  back  on 
their  reasonableness.  If  they  have 
no  reasonableness,  it  ruthlessly 
crushes  them  out  of  existence  and 
sets  up  its  own  conclusions  in  their 
stead." 

What  are  some  of  the  questions, 
crucial  issues,  which  should  be  dis- 
cussed before  marriage?  Perhaps  you 
will  add  others  to  the  following  list. 

(1)  The  use  of  alcoholic  bever- 
ages. Each  couple  that  I  marry  is 
urged  not  to  use  alcohol  in  any  form 
for  three  reasons:  Many  people  have 
a  weakness  for  this  habit-forming 
sedative,  which  leads  them  to  alco- 
holism, a  mental  and  physical  sick- 
ness often  resulting  in  complete 
character  breakdown.  Using  alcohol 
sets  an  example  for  others  who  may 
not  be  as  strong  as  you.  Many  alco- 
holics drink  only  beer  or  wine,  so  I 
insist  on  complete  abstinence.  Buy- 
ing it  endows  an  industry  that  now 
has  tremendous  influence  through 
advertising.  Marriage  is  too  com- 
plex and  delicate  a  relationship  to 
run  the  risk  of  throwing  it  out  of 
gear  with  alcohol.  Although  they  do 
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not  realize  it,  this  for  many  couples 
will  be  the  crucial  issue  of  their  mar- 
riage. 

(2)  A  moral  standard.  Does  the 
man  believe  there  is  one  standard  for 
him  in  sexual  morality,  another  for 
his  wife?  Many  foolishly  accept  the 
double  standard  as  normal.  For 
Christians  there  is  one  standard  of 
absolute  purity  for  both.  Promiscuity 
is  as  unthinkable  in  marriage  for  one 
as  for  the  other.  No  marriage  can 
rest  securely  upon  the  shifting  sands 
of  unfaithfulness.  A  love  in  marriage 
which  is  shared  with  an  outsider  is 
no  love  at  all. 

The  experience  of  the  race  is  that 
it  is  necessary  for  one  man  to  fall  in 
love  with  one  woman  and  the  two 
of  them  be  true  to  each  other  "until 
death  us  do  part."  When  a  third 
party  enters  the  picture,  something 
spoils.  Monogamy  has  proven  best, 
yet  polygamy  and  polyandry  have 
been  tried  since  time  began.  In  the 
history  of  the  race  it  is  monogamy 
that  is  new.  It  holds  riches  that  many 
men  have  to  strive  to  appreciate. 

(3)  The  use  of  money.  The  ques- 
tion of  the  use  of  money  is  at  the 
basis  of  more  divorces  than  is  com- 
monly thought.  Most  couples  break- 
ing up  are  bankrupt  before  they 
know  it.  Installment  buying  has  over- 
whelmed them  in  debt.  Intelligent 
couples,  alert  to  the  problem,  get 
a  suggested  budget  from  a  bank  or 
insurance  company.  They  decide 
how  much  they  can  afford  for  hous- 
ing, clothing,  insurance,  food,  medi- 
cine, entertainment,  etc.  These  peo- 
ple  then   live  within   their   budget. 

God  ought  to  be  put  at  the  center 
of  the  family  budget.  It  is  by  his 
sustaining   power   that   we   are   en- 


abled to  earn  whatever  income  we 
have.  God  is  therefore  concerned 
with  how  we  make  and  spend  the 
entire  income.  The  couple  that  hon- 
ors God  through  the  church  with 
their  tithe  will  be  honored  and 
blessed  beyond  measure  in  return. 

(4)  The  purpose  of  sex.  The  man 
who  approaches  marriage  with  the 
sole  idea  of  satisfying  his  desires,  or 
the  girl  who  has  been  told  by  her 
mother  that  only  men  are  interested 
in  sex  and  it  must  be  tolerated,  are 
both  in  for  rude  awakening.  Sex  is 
God's  idea,  and  it  is  a  holy  idea.  It 
has  two  purposes.  First,  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  race.  Since  God  has 
given  to  man  this  awe-inspiring  pow- 
er of  "sharing  with  him  in  the  crea- 
tion of  a  new  life  made  in  his  image," 
this  power  should  be  respected 
above  all  others.  Every  couple  should 
plan  their  family  with  their  own  abil- 
ities and  the  wife's  health  in  view. 
Only  the  best  medical  authority 
should  be  relied  upon  in  the  matter 
of  family  control. 

The  second  purpose  of  the  mar- 
riage relationship  is  full  unity,  a  one- 
flesh  relationship  of  permanence  and 
responsibility.  In  this  intimate  rela- 
tionship the  one  guiding  principle 
must  be  concern  for  the  other's  wel- 
fare. If  each  is  concerned  about  the 
other's  need,  both  will  be  cared  for. 

(5)  What  about  divorce?  A  cou- 
ple entering  marriage  must  not  think 
divorce.  A  recent  study  of  divorces 
revealed  that  the  chief  cause  of  the 
majority  was  the  fact  that  the  couple 
entered  the  agreement  with  the  door 
left  open  behind  them.  If  there  is  the 
slightest  doubt  about  our  love  being 
permanent,  we  are  not  ready  to  mar- 
ry. Divorce  is  now  one  of  our  major 
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social  and  religious  problems.  Many 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  children 
who  are  torn  between  two  loyalties 
are  involved.  "Man  is  not  at  liberty 
to  separate  what  God  has  joined  to- 
gether." 

There  is  little  question  but  that 
Jesus  made  the  marriage  relationship 
absolutely  binding.  Some  have 
thought  that  he  did  so  because  of 
the  irresponsible  way  men  in  his 
day  were  dismissing  their  wives  with 
a  "bill  of  divorcement."  It  is  a  real 
question  whether  it  was  divorce  that 
Jesus  condemned  or  remarriage  while 
husband  or  wife  was  still  living.  Suf- 
fice it  here  to  say  that  next  to  our 
relationship  to  Christ  our  Saviour, 
the  most  sacred  relationship  in  the 
world  is  that  of  two  lovers  joined 
by  God  in  marriage,  and  living  to- 
gether for  life  in  fidelity  in  Christian 
marriage. 

A  very  fine  mother  that  I  know 
wrote  these  words  to  her  daughter 
just  before  the  daughter's  wedding 
day:  "Be  honest  with  each  other. 
Talk  everything  over  and  out  rather 
than  damming  up  the  hurts  and  mis- 
understandings inside.  If  you  will 
make  it  a  rule  to  reason  together,  it 
will  be  a  great  safety- value.  It  elimi- 
nates the  need  of  a  confidant." 

This  wise  mother,  who  is  my  own 
wife,  writing  to  our  daughter,  went 
on  in  words  that  seem  to  me  to  be 
inspired:  "Never  let  your  in-laws  be- 
come out-laws.  Never  forget  that  if 
it  were  not  for  them,  you  would 
not  have  your  lifemate.  Never  criti- 
cise them. 

"All    life    is    pressurized.     There 
simply  must  be  a  place  of  calm,  an 
isle  of  sanity,  a  refuge  from  it  all. 
The  home  should  be  that  place. 
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"Try  to  build  each  other  up.  This 
does  not  mean  there  should  never 
be  constructive  criticism.  There  is  a 
time  and  place  for  this,  too,  when 
done  in  a  loving  spirit. 

"Make  time  to  read  good  books. 
Listen  to  good  music.  It  is  easy  to 
get  bogged  down  in  housekeeping 
and  become  a  dullard.  Play  together, 
It  lessens  the  tensions,  heals  the  irri- 
tations, and  keeps  romance  alive. 

"From  your  wedding  day,  and 
henceforth,  Jim  must  have  priority 
in  all  matters  pertaining  to  you.  We 
shall  surrender  you  to  him  gladly 
because  we  are  confident  that  he  is 
worthy  of  your  love.  God  bless  you 
both." 

QUESTIONS    FOR    DISCUSSION 

1.  When  should  a  couple  begin  to  dis- 
cuss and  decide  the  matters  pre- 
sented in  the  study?  Early  in  their 
acquaintance?  After  they  are  en- 
gaged? Just  before  the  wedding? 

2.  How  much  should  a  couple  con- 
sider the  good  of  society  in  any 
plans  and  decisions  they  make? 

3.  How  important  is  the  attitude  with 
which  a  couple  enters  into  the 
marriage? 


THE  50-50  UNION 

There  are  few  notions  more 
harmful  to  a  marriage's  lasting 
success  than  the  one  that  each 
partner  must  make  an  exactly 
equal  contribution.  When  the 
union  is  on  a  50-50  footing  each 
partner  tends  to  concentrate  on 
how  much  he  gives  and  takes,  in- 
stead of  wanting  to  demonstrate 
his  affection  and  devotion. 

— Anna  K.  Daniels, 

The  Mature  Woman 

(Prentice-Hall) 
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Bible  Study  for  the  week  beginning  June  24 ,  1956 


People   Live   Two   By  Two 

ANSLEY  G.  MOORE 

SUGGESTED  SCRIPTURE:  Proverbs  4:1-9;  Psalms  19:1-8;  I  John  5:1-5;  Philippians  4:8-9. 


AIMS  FOR  THIS  PROGRAM 

1.  To  study  the  promises  that  people  make 
in  a  wedding  ceremony. 

2.  To    compare    different    marriage    cere- 
monies. 

■  Society  is  organized  in  such 
a  way  that  it  is  dependent  upon 
honor.  The  basis  of  all  transactions 
is  trust.  Nations  sign  treaties,  business 
firms  enter  into  contacts,  individuals 
give  their  pledged  word  that  they 
will  do  thus  and  so. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  far-reaching 
factors  in  our  common  life.  There  is 
no  police  force  in  the  world  capable 
of  enforcing  all  of  these  agreements. 
There  would  be  chaos  in  society  if 
the  majority  did  not  accept  the  re- 
sponsibility of  carrying  out  that 
which  has  been  determined,  in  trust. 
Each  of  us  must  believe  that  the 
other's  word,  written  or  spoken,  is 
reliable. 

All  of  this  is  heightened  in  the 
matter  of  marriage  because  of  one 
factor.  For  members  of  the  Christian 
church  the  wedding  ceremony  is  a 
church  service.  An  atmosphere  of 
reverence  and  worship  should  pre- 
vail. Furthermore,  we  think  of  the 
vows    made    in    front    of    the    altar 


as  being  made  before  God.  This  lends 
unusual  solemnity  to  the  sacred  rite 
in  which  Christians  promise  "before 
God  and  these  witnesses"  to  do  spe- 
cific things,  to  be  a  certain  kind  of 
person. 

Now  marriage  is  not  peculiar  to 
the  church  of  Christ.  It  is  sanctioned 
and  acknowledged  by  the  civil  law. 
However,  it  is  the  duty  of  Christians 
to  marry  "in  the  Lord."  It  is  better, 
the  church  teaches,  to  have  the  mar- 
riage begin  with  a  religious  ceremony 
by  an  ordained  minister  of  the 
gospel. 

Ministers  almost  universally  re- 
quire the  couple  contemplating  mar- 
riage to  spend  an  evening  with  them 
in  the  study.  Many  matters  are  dis- 
cussed. The  minister  wants  to  know 
if  either  has  been  divorced,  and  if 
so,  on  what  grounds.  If  his  denomi- 
nation's law  prohibits  the  remarriage 
of  divorced  people  on  any  grounds, 
or  any  other  than  unfaithfulness,  he 
must  make  this  known  and  act  ac- 
cording to  the  law  of  his  church. 
He  will  want  to  know  if  there  is  a 
blood  relationship.  The  church  law 
of  most  denominations  declares  that 
the  parties  in  marriage  must  not  be 
closer  relatives  than  the  Bible  allows. 
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The  minister  will  try  to  judge  for 
himself,  in  this  all-important  pre- 
marital conference,  whether  each 
person  is  capable  of  making  his  own 
choice.  If  the  parties  are  under  age, 
the  consent  of  the  parents  or  guardian 
will  be  sought.  Ages  will  help  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  the  couple  is 
capable  of  making  their  own  choices. 

( 1 )  What  do  we  promise?  In  pre- 
marital counseling  ministers  want  to 
be  sure  that  young  people  have  a 
full  understanding  of  what  they  are 
promising.  Marriage  vows  made  at 
the  altar  are  made  before  God  and 
attested  to  by  one's  friends  and 
neighbors  as  being  valid  and  bind- 
ing. Therefore,  we  ought  to  have  a 
complete  knowledge  beforehand  of 
the  meaning  of  the  pledges  we  take. 
A  study  of  the  rituals  of  four  leading 
denominations  revealed  the  follow- 
ing requirements: 

Denomination  A— The  two  parties 
solemnly  promise,  in  the  presence  of 
God  and  witnesses,  to  ( 1 )  Be  forever 
a  loving  mate;  and  (2)  Be  forever 
a  faithful  mate. 

Denomination  B — Both  parties 
pledge  faithfulness:  (1)  In  loving 
the  mate;  (2)  In  honoring  the  mate; 

(3)  In  kindness  toward  the  mate; 

(4)  In  helpfulness;  (5)  In  perform- 
ing the  duties  of  a  mate;  (6)  In 
attentiveness  to  the  mate.  The  core 
of  the  matter  in  this  ceremony  lies 
in  being  "faithful  and  loving." 

Denomination  C — Both  pledge,  or 
vow:  ( 1)  To  live  together  after  God's 
ordinance  (that  which  is  ordained 
by  God);  (2)  To  love  the  mate;  (3) 
To  honor  the  mate;  (4)  To  forsake 
all  others,   and  be  faithful  forever. 

Denomination  D — Same  as  above, 
but  in  the  ring  ceremony  adds,  "In 
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token  and  pledge  of  the  vow  between 
us  made,  with  this  ring  I  thee  wed; 
in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the 
Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Amen." 
Here  the  ring,  which  is  a  circle 
symbolizing  the  endlessness  of  the 
love  of  these  two,  is  also  a  sign  of 
the  pledges  taken  by  the  two  parties. 

The  common  denominator  in  all 
the  Protestant  ceremonies  is  faith- 
fulness and  love.  In  the  marriage 
ceremony  we  give  our  solemn 
promise  to  God  that  we  will  be  true 
to  our  mate.  We  pledge  our  love 
and  affection  in  an  irrevocable  sur- 
render of  self.  Here  we  do  more  than 
the  medieval  knight  when  he  knelt 
and  pledged  his  life  to  his  leader, 
or  the  modern  soldier  when  he 
pledges  allegiance  to  his  flag.  The 
marriage  vows  made  before  Almighty 
God  have  the  atmosphere  of  eternity 
about  them.  For  the  Christian  it  is 
unthinkable  that  they  should  be 
broken.  People  cannot  live  two  by 
two  except  on  the  basis  of  mutual 
trust.  There  is  no  place  for  the  spirit 
of  individualism  or  lawlessness  in 
marriage. 

The  following  has  been  lifted  from 
the  ceremony  I  use.  Read  it  aloud, 
slowly,  thoughtfully,  prayerfully.  Let 
its  truths  seep  in  and  grip  your 
mind  and  heart.  It  speaks  of  the 
commanding  nature  of  these  vows: 

"Dearly  beloved,  we  are  gathered 
here  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  in  the 
presence  of  this  company,  to  join 
together  this  man  and  this  woman  in 
holy  matrimony. 

"The  Lord  bless  you  and  keep 
you.  .  .  . 

"Marriage  is  the  oldest  institution 
known  to  man.  It  was  instituted  by 
God   himself  for   the   promotion   of 
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man's  happiness,  and  for  his  own 
glory.  The  sacredness  of  this  union  is 
revealed  by  the  fact  that  God  chose 
it  as  a  symbol  of  the  relationship 
existing  between  our  Lord,  and  his 
bride,  the  Church. 

"Marriage  was  sanctified  even 
further  by  Christ's  presence  at  the 
marriage  in  Cana  of  Galilee.  The 
happiness  contemplated  by  this  union 
is  realized  only  by  those  who  fully 
appreciate  its  sacredness,  and  are 
faithful  to  the  performance  of  the 
mutual  obligations  growing  out  of  it. 

"Man,  wilt  thou  have  this  woman 
to  be  thy  wedded  wife,  to  live  to- 
gether after  God's  ordinance  in  the 
holy  estate  of  matrimony?  Wilt  thou 
love  her,  comfort  her,  honor,  and 
keep  her  in  sickness  and  in  health; 
and,  forsaking  all  others,  keep  thee 
only  unto  her,  so  long  as  ye  both 
shall  live?  Wilt  thou?  (The  woman 
takes  the  same  vow.) 

"I,  John,  take  thee,  Mary,  to  be 
my  wedded  wife,  to  have  and  to 
hold,  from  this  day  forward,  for  bet- 
ter, for  worse;  for  richer,  for  poorer, 
in  sickness  and  in  health;  to  love  and 
to  cherish,  till  death  us  do  part, 
according  to  God's  holy  ordinance; 
and  thereto  I  plight  thee  my  troth." 
(The  woman  repeats  the  same 
words. ) 


With  all  due  respect  to  the  contri- 
bution of  the  unwed  to  society,  it 
is  true  that  a  man  is  only  half  a  man 
until  he  marries,  and  a  woman  only 
half  a  woman  until  she  marries.  "A 
person's  character  is  but  half  formed 
until  after  wedlock." 

In  the  light  of  these  great  truths 
about  the  importance  of  marriage 
to  our  characters,  we  spend  our  time 
well  in  considering  the  vows  we  take. 
One  of  Scotland's  greatest  preachers 
went  to  the  heart  of  this  when  he 
said,  "There  are  two  rocks  in  this 
world  of  ours  on  which  the  soul 
must  either  anchor  or  be  wrecked 
— the  one  is  God,  and  the  other  is 
the  opposite  sex." 

QUESTIONS    FOR    DISCUSSION 

1.  Obtain  copies  of  several  different 
marriage  ceremonies.  Compare 
and  discuss  them.  Make  up  a 
ceremony  you  would  want  used 
at  your  wedding. 

2.  What  kind  of  music  should  be 
used  at  weddings?  Choose  selec- 
tions. 

3.  What  is  the  symbolism  of  the 
ring?  Of  the  kneeling?  Of  white 
dresses  and  veils?  Of  candles  and 
flowers? 

4.  Check  with  the  chaplain  on  the 
legal  requirements  in  various 
states. 
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your  mind  and  conduct,  they  will 
either  admire  or  hate  you.  This  is 
the  prospect  which  Christ  predicted 
for  every  strong  Christian.  He  him- 
self met  both  hate,  which  slew  him, 
and  love,  which  founded  the  church 
and  has  kept  it  going  for  two  thou- 
sand vears. 


Facing  that  prospect  squarely  is 
the  essence  of  the  discipline  of  wor- 
ship, which  needs  courage,  and  pro- 
duces it. 

Take  Paul's  word  with  you:  "I  am 
not  ashamed  of  the  Gospel,  for  to 
everyone  who  trusts  it,  it  is  God's 
saving  power." 
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Judge:  "Could  the  motorist  have 
avoided  you?" 

Injured  man:  "He  could,  your 
honor.  He  had  the  choice  of  hitting 
me  or  the  missus,  and  he  picked  on 


me. 


-Watchman-Examiner 


Two  men  were  discussing  the 
coming  marriage  of  their  buddy. 

"He  is  getting  a  wonderfully  ac- 
complished girl,"  said  one.  "She  can 
swim,  ride,  drive  a  car,  pilot  a  plane, 
a  real  all-round  girl." 

"They  ought  to  get  along,"  ob- 
served the  other.  "He  learned  to  cook 
in  the  Army." 

— L  b-  N  Magazine 

He  had  been  fishing,  but  with 
bad  luck.  On  his  way  home,  he 
entered  a  fishmonger's  shop  and  said 
to  the  dealer:  "Just  stand  over  there 
and  throw  me  five  of  the  biggest  of 
those  trout." 

"Throw  'em?"  What  for?"  asked 
the  dealer,  in  amazement. 

"I  want  to  tell  the  family  I  caught 
'em.  I  may  be  a  poor  fisherman,  but 
I'm  no  liar." 

— Watchman-Examiner 

The  customer  at  the  lunch  counter 
was  struggling  valiantly  with  his  not- 
so-choice  cube  steak.  Finally  he  put 
down  his  knife  and  said  to  the  pro- 
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prietor:   "It's  a  shame  to  fry  a  tire 
that  still  has  so  much  tread  on  it!" 
— Wall  Street  Journal 

A  mirage  is  where  the  little-man- 
who-wasn't-there  keeps  his   car. 

— Quote 

A  minister  who  was  driving  un- 
usually fast  was  telling  his  passengers 
about  a  wreck  he  had  seen.  Then 
he  added:  "I've  come  close  to  having 
several  wrecks,  but  the  good  Lord 
was  with  me." 

One  of  the  passengers  whispered, 
"If  he  doesn't  slow  down,  the  good 
Lord  won't  be  able  to  keep  up  with 
him." 

— Cappers  Weekly 


Some  fellows  always  reach  for  the 
stool  when  there  is  a  piano  to  be 
moved. 

— Platteville    (Wis.)    Journal 


'Tm  beginning  to  think  Blakely  is  a 
snob  .  .  ." 


A  June  Day 


And  what  is  so  rare  as  a  day  in  June? 

Then,  if  ever,  come  perfect  days-, 
Then  Heauen  tries  the  earth  if  it  be  in  tune, 

And  over  it  softly  her  warm  ear  lays. 

— James  Russell  Lowell 
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